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FOREWORD 


I welcome this opportunity to express, both on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the other members of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, appreciation to Dr. Wilson Head for 
preparing this study of The Black Presence in The Canadian Mosaic. 

Initially commissioned by our agency, and thereafter 
jointly funded by the Commission and the federal Department of 
the Secretary of State, it follows in a long line of projects 
undertaken or sponsored by the Ontario Human Rights Commission. 
The number and quality of the various studies produced demonstrate 
something of the importance that the Commission attaches to its 
research and public education function. These studies have 
proven valuable in stimulating public discussion, in providing 
information and opinion, and in focusing public attention on 
areas of need in the field of human rights. In these and similar 
ways, such studies have helped the Commission and others 
entrusted with the responsibility of forwarding the principles 
embodied in the Ontario Human Rights Code to keep abreast of 
changing human rights needs and thinking in this province. They 
have also helped the Commission to increase the effectiveness 
of its activities in conciliation, community relations and 


public education. 


When these reports discuss the nature, function and 
public perception of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
itself, as Dr. Head's study does, such comment is particularly 
welcome, for by doing so they help the Commission to formulate 
guidelines and improve programmes for future action. 

I believe that everyone interested in human rights within 
and without Ontario will find this a very useful and 


stimulating study. 


Tt, H. B. Symons, 
Chairman, 
The Ontario Human Rights Commission. 
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PREFACE 


This Study evolved from a concern by the author that 
Metropolitan Toronto is beginning to experience increasing 
discrimination and tension between the various racial 
groups constituting the population of this city. Aside 
from a few studies on the subject, and reports of incidents 
by the mass media, there has been little solid documentation 
of the situation as it actually exists. 

This Study is an attempt to describe the attitudes, 
perceptions, and opinions of a selected sample of black and 
non-black respondents who replied to questions on this topic. 

Our sincere thanks are extended to the numerous res- 
pondents, interviewers, coders, etc. without whose co-operation 
it would not have been possible to conduct the Study. Although 
the efforts of all are highly appreciated, the untiring 
efforts and productivity of Mr. Carl James deserve special 
thanks. The invaluable work of our typist, Mrs. Marjorie Holtby, 
in typing both drafts of this Report cannot be praised too 
highly. 

Finally, as in most research projects, the research 
assistant carried the burden of dealing with the many frus- 
trations involved in the administration of a fairly complex 
research project. Ms. Jeri Lee handled these tasks with 


remarkable skill and intelligence. 


a. 


The Study was commissioned by the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission and supported jointly oS qrant-£rom, the 
Department of the Secretary of State and by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. Computer analysis was done by 
the staff of the Institute of Behaviour Research, York 


University. 


Wilson A, Head 


a5 ee 
CHAPTER I 
AN INTRODUCTION 


1. General Concerns 

There is little doubt that a degree of racial antagonism 
and hatred against blacks and other visible minorities exists 
in Canadian society. What is not known is whether or not racism 
is increasing, remaining stable, or decreasing in Canada, and 
specifically in Metropolitan Toronto. Certainly any objective 
study of Canadian history will reveal facts of which many citi- 
zens would rather remain unaware. Few Canadians, for example, 
know that slavery existed in Canada until 1833 when it was 
abolished throughout the British Empire. This is only three 
decades before the abolition of slavery in the United States 
following the Civil War in 1865. 

What is obvious to any serious student of racial relation- 
ships, or to any casual reader of the daily press is that 
Canadian racial attitudes and practices are increasingly the 
subject of discussion and debate. Public meetings, conferences 
and workshops are continually being held to discuss the problem 
of prejudice and discrimination in Canadian life. Perhaps this 
emergence of public concern is not accidentalj there is increasing 
evidence that at least a few out and out racist groups do exist 


in Canadian society. 


The Toronto Star, in its July 22, 197% issue, carried on 
its "Insight Page" an extensive coverage of the incidents of 
Taciam. in Toronto. The story referred to a number of incidents 
including physical attacks on blacks and the fact that, in the 
recent municipal elections, one candidate actually ran on an 
incredible "white power" platform. (See Appendix 1). The 
Western Guard, an overtly racist organization, recently organized 
anti-black telephone messages in at least two Ontario cities. 

If one were to dial a certain number, a recorded message was 

heard urging (a) a stop to all coloured immigration immediately, 
(b) that all non-white people, including landed citizens, be 
repatriated, and (c) a change in marriage laws to guarantee 

that only marriages of the same or similar racial stocks be per- 
mitted, etc. Following the publication of this article, the Star 
published numbers of letters supporting and attacking the position 
taken by the Western Guard. 

The appearance of "white power", and "keep Canada White!’ 
slogans on walls of buitidings, and other public places has 
increased tension and fear among blacks in the city. As a result 
of these and other activities’ by racist groups, the black poputa- 
tion has become aroused and demanded action. The black press, 
Contrast and The islander, has vigourously entered the struggle 
against this expression of overt racism in Metropolitan Toronto. 
An examination of the headlines and editorials of these two 
publications reveals a constant concern with alleged discrimina- 


tory treatment by the police, unfair immigration policies and 
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practices, discrimination in housing and employment, and great 
fear of the implications of activities by the Western Guard. 

Their concerns are reflected in the following headlines, 
appearing in these publications during the summer and fall of 
1974. "Blacks Fear Police Reprisals", "Cops Charged in Bashing 
Blacks", and "Blacks Beaten in Bruising Brawl". The daily press 
may feel that current levels of unemployment and inflation re- 
quire some brake on immigration, but the black population has 
stressed its fear that there is inherent racism in proposals to 
limit immigration, particularly from the poor "Third World 
Countries". The opinion was expressed in one editorial that 
"Immigrants (are being) Used as Scapegoats"; another noted the 
need for a new Immigration Policy, one that does not discriminate 
against blacks. A result of this fear has been the formation of 
a new organization, the "Toronto Committee Against Racism". 

The records of the Ontario Human Rights Commission in 
handling complaints related to discrimination, particularly in 
employment and housing, serve as eloquent testimony to the pre- 
valence of wide-spread racial discrimination in Ontario and 
including Toronto. 

While the press and other media often present a current and 
impressionistic picture of discrimination and prejudice against 
racial minorities, this is by no means the full story. The 
development of sound social policies and programmes for combatting 
discriminatory treatment requires a more complete analysis of 


the nature and extent of this phenomenon. 


hee 


For the purposes of this study, discrimination is defined 
ass 

"observing a difference between" ; 

"distinguishing from another"; 

‘making a distinction". 


Applied to man these distinctions based on colour or creed may 


engender unpleasant results. 


2. Purposes of The Study 


Although we begin with the assumption that discrimination 
exists in Metropolitan Toronto, it is important to know more 
specifically in which areas this practice is most prevalent. We 
need to know the percent of the total black population that 
actually has experienced overt discrimination, what the individual 
feels about this behaviour, and what action, if any, was taken 
in response. 

We also need information as to how blacks feel about their 
own identities and organizational structures ... whether they 
want to participate more actively in general community organiza- 
tions and agencies, or if they feel that it is necessary to deve- 
lop their own, and to some extent, withdraw from some contacts 
with the wider community, We need to know what the ordinary 
person feels government and voluntary organizations should do 
about the practice of discrimination. 

It is important to find out to what extent younger or 
Older blacks, Canadian born or immigrant, low or middle income, 


white collar or blue collar workers, agree or differ in their 


aie 


assessment of the nature of discrimination, and what should be 
done to combat this practice. We have also included a sample 
of informed non-black respondents who may provide a different 
perspective upon these problems. 

It is not intended that this Study be an abstract or 
academic exercise; its intent is to provide valid information 
on the basis of which individuals, governmental and voluntary 
organizations can engage in sound planning for effective action 
to combat and eradicate discriminatory practices in Canadian 
life. Some of the findings may be critical of influential 
groups; some may be deemed critical of the black population 
itself, but an honest examination of all relevant factors is a 
prerequisite for effective action. 

The findings of the Study are presented as objectively as 
possible and with a minimum of interpretation in the first six 
Chapters of the Report. The final Chapter presents our own 
analysis and interpretation of the data and is, therefore, 
essentially subjective. Other readers may possibly arrive at 
different conclusions at some points. 

We believe that, although it was not possible within time 
and cost limitations to conduct a truly random sample of Toronto's 
widely scattered black population, the data is generally valid. 
The demographic characteristics of our black sample are, in most 


respects, similar to those of the 1971 census. 


As indicated above, the Study is divided into seven 
Chapters. We begin with a brief historical overview of Blacks 
in Canada and the black experience in Toronto. Chapter II out- 
lines the general procedures and methods used in the conduct of 
the Study, including the characteristics of each sub-sample. 
Chapter III is a presentation of the experiences and attitudes 
of a selected sample of individuals whom we choose to refer to 
as community leaders. Chapters IV and V present basic findings 
and attitudes related to particular aspects of discrimination. 
Chapter VI discusses personal experiences and perceptions of 
discrimination in various situations in community life. And 
finally, Chapter VII presents our summary. Chapter VIII out- 


lines conclusions and recommendations. 


3. Overview of Blacks in Canada 


A history is essential, even a degrading 
one, to give vital points of reference 
in psychic time and space. Lennox Brown 


Karly History 
Although the black population in Canada has always been 
statistically small, it is a population which has existed in 
this country since the early 17th century. Evidence of slavery 
began to appear in New France as early as 1628 when a young 
Negro boy!+ was sold for 5O erowns, but it was not uUnpel =tie 


mid-18th century that the phenomenon was clearly observable. 


1.The terms 'blacks'! and.'Negroes' are used interchangeably 
simply because historically the terms 'Negroes' or ‘coloured 
people' were in common usage. More recently the term 'placks' 
has been adopted to describe people of African ancestry. 
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Slavery was considerel by many citizens as a necessary solution 

to the inadequate labour force. According to some reports, 
slaves were treated fairly well until 1793. But with the decline 
of French power and the resurgence of English rule, the black 
slave became a possession who could, if necessary, be exchanged 
in payment for an outstanding debt. 

The slave population at this time consisted of several 
hundred people living mostly in the Niagara district. There is 
evidence that many people agreed that slavery should be abolished, 
put some farmers felt that they needed slaves in order to expand 
agriculture in the area. During the years immediately following 
1793 and also the ending of the American Revolutionary War, 
settlers from the former colonies came to Canada bringing with 
them many black slaves. 

Britain "protected" its slave population in the northern 
provinces by the Imperial Act of 1790 which encouraged white 
immigrants to North America by allowing the importation without 
tax of "Negroes, household furniture, utensils of husbandry or 
cloathing", which possessions were not to be sold within a year 


of entry.©° 


Blacks in the Maritimes 
A large group of blacks came to live in the Maritime area 
as a result of the Loyalist migration. As slaves they were 


required to clear new land, chop wood for fuel and to build ships. 


2. Winks, Robin, The Blacks in Canada, a history, p. 20 


ET 
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in general they were reported to have been treated gently by 
their masters, living together as families and enjoying some 
schooling. Indeed many of the Loyalists tended to reject the 
idea of slavery as they had rejected the life style of their 
native land. After gaining their freedom,some former slaves 
continued to work for their masters as apprentices in order to 
gain specific training. Many later became sharecroppers or 
tenant farmers for the Loyalists; some became tradesmen - 
blacksmiths, millwrights, printers, coopers, etc. 

Within 20 years, slavery had in effect been eliminated 
in the Maritimes, but in many instances life was difficult for 
the freed black man. He was frequently poor, unskilled and 
unprepared to deal with his new environment. Here then was a 
candidate ready to be involved in the 'Back to Africa! movements: 
which continued, always in a minor way, through the 19th and 
eOth centuries. Small migrations from Nova Scotia occurred in 
1791-2 and 1800 as blacks Sought better opportunities in their 
return (toan Africae they had themselves never seen. 

Ihe Nineteenth Century 

In 1793 legislation was enacted by the first Parliament 
of Upper Canada (Ontario) prohibiting the further importation of 
Slaves. Slaves at that time were retained but their children 
were to be freed at age twenty-five. This legislation then did 
not free a single slave; it was a Simple compromise where morality 
and economy were in ConPriiter. 

By the 19th century slavery was being limited by legislative 


or judicial means and as well by the influence of the news media. 
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This was happening especially in Lower Canada (Quebec) and Nova 
Scotia. Final advertisements for slaves occurred in Halifax in 
1820, in Quebec in 1821. 

Slavery in British North America then fizzled out partly 
due to legislation and to an indifference on the part of the 
white community. Morality, economy, and a desire to discard 
American standards played their part. But mainly the people 
just didn't require and were unable to support their slaves. 
Also as more American states were abolishing slavery, blacks 
were fleeing Canada in order to return to their homeland. 

The Imperial Order to abolish slavery in the British Empire 
occurred in 1833, just 32 years before the end of slavery in the 
United States in 1865. For many years before that, and in fact 
for the first 60 years of the 19th century, thousands of refugee 
slaves came to Canada, mainly by means of the "Underground 
Railroad". Estimates of the black population in Canada varied 
from 30,000 to as high as 75,000 during the ten year period of 
1850 to 1860.>° 

What was life like for these new settlers in Canada? In 
many cases the newcomers were lacking in skills and wre poverty 
striken. Some sought employment in the rural areas near the 
American border ... Windsor, Sandwich, Buxton, Colchester, 
Amherstburg, etc. Many others worked as waiters and cooks in 
hotels, as house servants, bakers, mechanics, blacksmiths, painters, 
carpenters, shoe-makers, in barbering, carting, and as brakemen 


on the Great Western Railway. Although these positions were 


3: Hill, Daniel, "Negroes in Toronto; a sociological study 
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probably the only ones blacks were qualified to fill initially, 
one observer states that they sensed discrimination; feeling 
themselves to be "merely hewers of wood and drawers of water". 

Many black refugees, probably freedmen, had brought 
sufficient means to purchase homes. They built churches, 
organized benevolent and fraternal organizations, etc. A part 
of the black community was actively engaged in establishing its 
own religious and social institutions, in becoming involved in 
civic and political affairs and in improving its education. 
Some attended the normal schools; a few even attended university. 
A few black people became involved in business and professional 
employment. 


Racial Attitudes and Practices 


By the 1850's, there was a definitive character to the 
black population in Toronto. 

In 1851 there were one thousand blacks, located for the 
most part in the northwest section - St. John's Ward - of Toronto. 
(The Toronto Anti-Slavery Society, a group active in aiding black 
settlement in the city, estimated that 800 of these blacks were 
fugitive slaves (1852), and Benjamin Drew, a prominent local 
citizen, stated that 2 percent of Toronto's population was black 
in 1865.) According to Winks, blacks at this period in time were 
considered to be "well-dressed, quite clean and interesting ... 


their houses, patterns of neatness". t+ 
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Because they had drifted slowly and in small numbers to a 
prosperous city which could employ them, the blacks in Toronto 
had been more readily accepted by the general community. Such 
was not the case in the more southerly cities and towns of the 
province where the black population expanded rapidly and in larger 
groups and where the economy was unable to absorb it easily. This 
resulted in a more systematic discrimination; segregation in 
housing, and in educational and church activities occurred. Pre- 
judice was most felt in those towns where the blacks were most 
numerous and the white population was American and not British in 
origin. 

In the southern part of Ontario, Canadians still denied 
equality to the Negro and continued to allow segregation to occur 
within the schools and churches, sometimes encouraging separate 
Negro communities and until World War I separate military units. 

During the 1850's city directories specified those 
businesses and residences which were owned by blacks. Negro 
employers were no longer allowed to employ whites in some 
localities. Hotels in cities like Hamilton and Windsor refused 
entry to black patrons. Socializing was opposed between blacks 
and whites. Racial humour was popularized by the press. Blacks 
were held responsible for much of the crime. Each offence 
involving a black individual was given exaggerated publicity, 
thus reinforcing the legend. 

Black Canadians who had once been regarded as individuals 
were now being stereotyped by the white community. Racist pro- 


paganda appeared although sometimes subtly in popular literature: 
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The Canadian Brothers described the leading character, a black 


servant,as "noble, faithful, and simple to a fault". And in 


sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, Leacock depicted the Pullman 


car as it flashed past: "cut glass and snow-white table linen, 
smiling Negroes and millionaires with napkins at their chins'"'. 
Rage was a subject for study and racist ideas were beginning to 
take effect. The black person in Canada was no longer dis- 
regarded; frequently he was disliked. 

In spite cf these illustrations of prejudice throughout 
British North America, the law generally recognized and treated 
blacks and whites equally. There were, however, exceptions to 
this general condition. Segregated education was legalized in 
Ontario in 1849 by a statute which allowed local municipal 
councils to establish -separate schools for Negroes. The Separate 
Schools Act of 1859 also allowed local oPfictals“torestablicn 
separate schools for black children when five or more Negroes 
petitioned for’ thisksituation 2. a devieeuunicn gave the white 
community an excuse to force all blacks into separate schools in 
certain areas. These schools were uniformly inferior in 
buildings, equipment and in the qualifications of teachers. 

Although the process of closing all Negro schools began in 
1910, it was not until 1965 that the last such segregated school 
was closed in Ontario.?* 


Dis 


Krauter, Joseph F. and Davis, M., "The Other Canadians: 
Profiles of six minorities", 
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Ihe Early Twentieth Century 


The years from 1900-1920 then were years when Canadians 
were very conscious of race - Black, Asian, Indian. They were 
also years when many blacks were coming to Canada, frequently to 
the west, in search of improved job dp obrineheeos and affordable 
land. 

There was a feeling that the Canadian role was an honour- 
able one in the attack on slavery. Nevertheless at the con- 
clusion of the Civil War in 1865 many blacks had returned to 
their American homeland, decreasing their Canadian population by 
almost one-third in 1971.°: After the Civil War, "When there 
was no slavery from which he could flee, the Negro ceased to 
find a welcome and scarcely found toleration". @: Most of the 
original fugitives who did remain in Canada had died by 1900. 
The first census count of the new century enumerated only 17,500 
blacks in the Dominion with 13,600 of these under 21 years.°* 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the Negro's 
characteristics had been more exactly defined in the minds of 
many Canadians; his 'unreliability', and laziness, his love of 
pleasure and his strong sexual appetites were well known to the 
white Canadian who indulged in literature or theatre or gossiped 
with his neighbours.?* The myth was also perpetuated that blacks 
were unsuited to the cold Canadian climate, in spite of the 


large population that had survived many a maritime winter. 


Hill, Daniel, op. cit. p. 38 

Hill, Daniel, ibid p. 39, statement by Ida Grieves 
Winks, Robin, op. cit. p. 291 

* Winks, Robin, ibid p. 298 
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Many people felt that if Canada's urban centres were to 
avoid segregation and ghetto problems the immigrant who was not 
easily assimilated into the Canadian culture would have to be 
kept out. Immigration officials turned many blacks back at the 
borders, enforcing harshly regulations on health, literacy and 


financial si euetuon ss In 1912 the Great North Railway refused 
to sell tickets to Negroes wanting to come to Canada and 
visitors, as well as settlers, were denied entry at the frontier. 

With the outbreak of World War I, the Canadian government 
established definite limitations regarding border entry, pre- 
venting entrance ''to any nationality or race" if "such 
immigrants were deemed unsuitable having regard to the climatic, 
industrial, social, educational, labour or other conditions" of 
Canada or "because of their probable inability to become readily 
assimilatea".+t> Blacks intending to immigrate to Canada were 
discouraged, and the Negro living in Canada during the war years 
was virtually excluded when problems of conscription, patriotism 
and military institutions were the issue. 

Ihe Years Following World War I 

In Toronto 1911, there had been only 468 blacks noted in 
the census; by 1921 the number was 1236 and most of these were 
West Indians, largely from Jamaica. They had been brought to 


Canada during the war. As in the nineteenth century, initially 


many of them had worked in maritime coal mines, or on ships 


ane Winks, Robin, ibid’ p. 298 
* Winks, Robin, ibid p. 313 
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tending boilers and furnaces, or on the railway as porters, 
waiters and chefs. But soon they moved to the cities, parti- 
cularly Montreal and Toronto and initiated the development of 
a more heterogeneous black population. 

Racism in Canada continued to be a confused issue, con- 
founding even its victims. Unlike South Africa, the United 
States or Australia, no segregation or discrimination was per- 
_mitted by law. However, 'de facto' segregation did exist in 
railroading, clerical employment, trades and so forth. And the 
Ku Klux Klan was functioning in various parts of the country. 
Racial barriers were shifting constantly. In London, the mayor 
supported Negroes by bringing suit against a restaurant that 
refused to serve them; in Dresden, fifty miles away, they were 
not allowed to eat with whites. In Windsor, blacks were not 
admitted to the Boy Scouts or to the YMCA and were forced to 
organize themselves; in Toronto, they were eligible to join both 
organizations.?: 

This uncertainty experienced by the Negro in Canada pro- 
duced inaction and disunity. In spite of increased numbers, 
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greater mobility and definite cause to organize, there were “so 


many rationalizations for inaction, so many paths open to 
division ... especially when prejudice was individual, occasional; 


uninstitutionalized, and without legal packing".+3° 


ee Winks, Robin, ibid p. 325. Reference is made to many other 
3- Winks, Robin, ibid p. 327 examples 
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Ihe Second World War and After 

During the 1930's the black living in Canada encountered 
a dilemma - the United States was the land of greater 
opportunity - and also the land of obvious Segregation. This 
posed a difficulty because although he might prefer the freedoms 
of Canada he received no Support here against discrimination. 
There were no vital national organizations, grievance agencies, 
educational or legislative back-ups. 

With the onset of the Second World War, organizations such 
as the United Negro Improvement Association became more active, 
and blacks were accepted into the military although generally 
they were assigned to work on construction developments in the 
north. The major breakthrough, however, occurred with the 
strengthening of black labour organizations - the Brotherhood 
of Railway Workers dropped their racial restrictions and gave 
full recognition to the union of Sleeping car porters, a mainly 
black group. Many of the porters were West Indians and they 
were often the originators of a strong activist spirit. In 
Toronto leaders of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters worked 
with government institutions to effect change in issues related 
to discrimination and immigration policy. 

Economic expansion after the war increased job opportu- 
nities in fields apart from Fallroadine: Discriminatory inet= 
dents continued to occur during the 1930's and early 1940's, 


but as before World War I, without consistency or predictability. 
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In Toronto the black population was becoming more scattered. 
Having saved sufficiently, blacks were moving to homes across the 
city - in Scarborough, North York, and the west end. And the 
result included a movement away from black organizations and 
the race consciousness they had developed. Second generation 
West Indians were no longer certain about whether they wanted 
to maintain their former cultural values and ways of life or 
whether they wanted to assume Canadian customs and become assi- 
milated into the larger Canadian society. 

During the war and the years following, various governmental 
acts were passed in Ontario in an effort to curb discriminatory 
occurrences. Legislation such as the Racial Discrimination Act 
1944 prohibited the display of any symbol that might have racial 
connotations. The Fair Employment Practices Act and the Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act, both of the 1950's, had been em- 
phasized, particularly by Canadian-born blacks, and constituted 
the initial formalized attempts to secure freedom and equality 
for all West Indians, along with newcomers from all over the 
world, at the same time were striving to open up immigration 
and in 1958 the maeinieceinindtton Commission was formed to 
publicize human rights activities in Ontario. This organization 
later developed into a more powerful Ontario Human Rights 
Commission (1961) which administered the Human Rights Code, a 


consolidation of all the fair practice statutes. 
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The immigration question during the 1950's was of extreme 
importance as it is at present in Canada. In 1952 an Act was 
passed empowering the minister to discriminate according to 
such hazy provisos as ees ile customs, habits, or modes of 
life" and "unsuitability having regard to the climatic, economic, 
social, industrial, educational, labour, health",or other con- 
siderations Ute Gertainly the government wanted to hand pick 
those who might be readily assimilated into the Canadian way of 
life. West Indians were required, then to counteract their 
‘climatic disabilities' with exceptional qualifications. This 
point was argued as unfair by members of immigrant groups 
generally and the reference to climate was removed from the 
regulations, though not from the minds of many. 

From 1960 to the Recent Present 

Beginning in 1955, the government allowed the annual immig- 
ration of one hundred female domestics from Jamaica and Barbados. 
By 1960 this number had increased to almost three hundred. The 
effect of this importation is obvious - an increasing female 
black population, alone and removed from their homes, blacks 
working once again in a subservient position. 

The immigration department initiated the Citizenship Branch, 
the purpose of which was to educate Canadians concerning the con- 
cept and responsibilityoof Livingeinia pluralistic society. sau 
domestics and students, who were also immigrating in large 
numbers (3,000 by 1965) from the West Indies and Africa, continued 


Lt. winks, Robin, ibid p. 438 
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to be treated unfairly by 'the ee 

In 1962, while Great Britain was in the process of 
tightening its immigration policy, Canada developed new regu- 
lations emphasizing education and skills - considering each 
prospective immigrant "entirely on his own merit, without 
regard to race, colour, national origin or the country from 
which he comes''. It should be noted that in Canada these policy 
revisions were not considered as a victory for blacks, but for 
immigrants generally. In Canada the black voice alone was not 
yet strong enough to effect change. 

Nevertheless, as a result of these policy changes many, 
many West Indians applied and came to Canada. In 1966 they made 
up over three percent of all immigration. By 1969, eight per- 
cent of migration to Canada was black - including many teachers, 
doctors, engineers and journalists. (In the 'seventies' this 
high influx has persisted.) Throughout the 'sixties' the 
black/white situation continued to be a major source of conten- 
tion because of dramatic and outrageous occurrences which were 
happening on a world wide scale, particularly in Africa and the 
United States. Examples are the American Lace riots and the 
massacres and suppression of black aspirations in South Africa. 
However as Winks noted: 

"In the 1960's white Canadians could not permit 

pejorative comparisons with the United States. 


On the whole.Canadians were prepared to do what 
seemed right by racial relations - even if they 
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had to be embarrassed into doing so. 


Verbal 
not physical violence might suffice. : 
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Unfortunately, since in Canada the blacks were relatively 
few and widely scattered across the country, it was almost im- 
possible for the black activist to make an effective plea 
against discriminatory acts which were happening but did not 
demonstrate a consistent pattern. Grievances remained such with 
notable exceptions. Most black professionals who might have 
formed a leadership group with some influence were not organizers} 
rather they sought quiet acceptance into the Canadian way of life 
as Canadians if not as black equals. 

Areas of Settlement 

In conformity with the usual immigration patterns in other 
countries, and particularly in North America, black immigrants 
to Toronto tended to live in the poorest areas of the city. The 
west central district (located west of Spadina, east of Dovercourt 
and south of Bloor) was the initial area of settlement for most 
black immigrants. This area was characterized by more than its 
Share of family disorganization, unskilled and poorly paid workers, 
families on welfare, boarders, transients, petty criminals and 
other marginal individuals and groups. 

This area became known as the 'District' and tended to 
attract new immigrants simply because housing was cheaper and it 
was possible for many families to live in a single house, thus 
Saving money. The black population of Toronto, like other 
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immigrant groups, initially settled in close proximity to each 
other and to begin the process of adaptation to life in a new 
social milieu. 


Ihe Present Scene 


According to Statistics Canada, 1971, the black population 
of Metropolitan Toronto at that time numbered more than 28,000 
individuals (of these more than 12,000 were Canadian-born blacks, 
and 15,000 were West Indian-born). Two factors should be under- 
stood in relation to this number. First it is very likely that 
the number 28,000 is not an accurate figure ... it is probable 
that the black population was not adequately enumerated, largely 
because many individuals who may have entered the country as 
visitors and then remained, did not want to be counted. 

A second reason is a structural one; the Canadian govern- 
ment does not inquire into the racial background of the popula- 
tion. It does ask questions about place of birth, etc. 
Frequently West Indians come to Canada via Great Britain, other 
West Indians are classified as East Indians, Chinese, etc. and 
would not be counted as 'black'. In short, many of the problems 
of enumeration noted by observers in the 19th century are still 


Operative. 


The present (1975) black population of Metropolitan Toronto, 
including the immigrants who have arrived since 1971, plus 
natural increases, has been estimated at between 60,000 and 
100,000. It should be emphasized that these are only estimates 


there are no fully reliable figures available. This growth, 
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coupled with the high visibility of blacks, contains the 
possibilities of difficulties on two levels; first, the problem 
of the newcomer’s adapting himself or herself to the demands of 
a large metropolitan community, and second, the difficulties 
which the majority of Euro-Canadians have traditionally ex- 
perienced in accepting and sharing their material and cultural 
possessions with highly visible minorities. 

Now we are midway through the 1970's. lit is a less revo- 
lutionary decade in many senses but the problems for blacks 
remain. Toronto's black population continues to increase and, 
although generally it seems to be accepted, small numbers per- 
sist in challenging the blacks’ right to live freely in this 
country and city. Incidents such as the Paul Smithers! case, 
recent violence toward certain entertainment groups, the 
graffiti appearing on subway walls and construction sites, and 
the second place finish of a Western Guard member in the 1974 
mayoralty race in Toronto suggest that discrimination against 
blacks is a relevant issue and it requires intensive investigation 
in order to make the future historian's report on the black 


situation more positive. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELEVANT RESEARCH, METHODOLOGY, 
AND SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 


1. Research Perspectives 

An examination of existing studies of discrimination 
against blacks and other ethnic groups in Metropolitan Toronto 
appears, for the most part, to focus largely upon the nature 
and types of discrimination experienced by these individuals 
and groups. Among these are studies by Rudolph Helling com- 
paring discrimination against the black, Italian and Chinese 
populations in Windsor, Ontario, a Study of Discrimination by 
Franklyn J. Henry in Hamilton, Ontario (Perception of Discrimi- 
nation Among Negroes and Japanese Canadians in Hamilton), and 
four studies which look at prejudice and discrimination against 
blacks in Metropolitan Toronto. 

These include: 


(a) a recent study: "The Anglican Ministry among 
the Black Population of Toronto." 


(b) a study by John Roth for the York Borough Board 
of Education: 'The Students and the Schools." 


(c) an unpublished study by George Brown: 
"Community Tensions and Conflicts among Youths 
of Various Ethnic and Racial Backgrounds in 
Wards 3, 4, 5 and 6 in Downtown Toronto." 


(ad) a doctoral thesis by Dr. Daniel Hill, formerly 
executive director, and later Chairman of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission: "Negroes in 
Toronto; a sociological study of a minority 
group."! 
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In addition, a few smaller studies conducted by various 
black groups have been identified. These usually take the 
form of academic theses and briefs developed for the purpose 
of obtaining grants for the support of specific programmes 
the Black Education Project, The Black Community Centre 
Project, etc. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission regularly publishes 
Reports referring to the increasing numbers of complaints 
received and investigated by its staff. It also publishes the 
results of these investigations, including those which have 
been resolved to the satisfaction of the complainant. 

It is not known, however, with any degree of precision, 
the extent of grievances experienced by blacks and others who 
do not file formal complaints with the Commission. While, as 
indicated above, the number of complaints filed is constantly 
growing, it is not known to what extent this phenomenon is the 
result of increasing incidents of discrimination, a greater 
awareness of the Commission and its efforts, or a more militant 
attitude on the part of blacks and other "visible" minorities. 
This Study will include an examination of these questions. 

The evidence of black spokesmen, writers on the problems 
of blacks and the few studies which have been conducted, attest 
to the relatively high degree of social isolation experienced 
by many blacks in Metropolitan Toronto. Black writers 
including Austin Clarke, Lennox Brown, and others have spoken 


eloquently of their own experiences. For Canadian-born blacks, 
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discrimination and prejudice have frequently been a lifetime 
experience; for many West Indian immigrants, they are a 
relatively new, but equally bitter occurrence. 

The Adult Experience 

The Borough of York Study stresses the cultural shock 
experienced by many West Indian immigrants to Toronto. The 
immigrant is often viewed as ambitious, skilled, educated and 
having certain expectations of improving his economic and 
social status. Helling notes, however, that he often encounters 
"status dislocation and downward mobility". The failure to 
achieve his expectations often leads to disillusionment and a 
need for psychological support from friends and relatives who 
have preceded him to this country. 

In addition the West Indian immigrant faces the added stress 
of living in a society which cares little for his values and life 
styles. There are problems for him in relationship to his 
identification with other Canadians, and with second generation 
West Indians. He often has, according to Hill, mixed feelings 
about black organizations, interracial marriages and other 
black/white relationships. At times, his confusion may lead him 
to reject the values of his own racial group. 

Research studies also indicate that the Canadian black 
does not escape these problems. Helling, in his "Study of the 
Negroes, Chinese and Italians in the Social Structure of Windsor", 
notes that blacks experience more discrimination and prejudice 


than either of the other two groups. Henry, in his Study of 


One 


"Perceptions of Discrimination Among Negroes and Japanese 
Canadians in Hamilton", reaches a similar conclusion. An 
ominous note is struck when considering that discrimination 
against blacks has increased as the black population increases 
in Windsor. Alsocofiisi pmitacancc sot we fact that a greater 
amount of discrimination has been experienced by dark skinned 
blacks as compared with lighter toned individuals ... reflecting 
an identification with the dominant white majority population. 
Problems of the Black Youth 

The young black growing up in Canadian society may be 
torn between his attachment to the concept of a self-sufficient 
black community and,at the same time, his need to accept the 
dominant white middle class values and Ee ree eee THe 
absence of significant and consistent discrimination in his 
association with the white population lessens his motivation to 
combat racial prejudice and discrimination. 

Brown points out that tensions may exist due to frustra- 
tions experienced by black youth attending schools which do not 
understand or appreciate their problems. He cites anxieties 
relating to "name calling", and to an inability to secure 
satisfying jobs with good pay. He discusses the difficulties 
social agencies have in understanding and helping with individual 
and social problems and the competition for social status. For 
the young black one result of such conflicts has been the deve- 
lopment of an increasing militancy among many of the black youth 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 
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Another problem situation involves the attitudes of society 
generally toward interracial dating and other cross racial 
relationships. This constitutes a source of considerable con- 
cern to many West Indian youth and to their parents in what is 
felt to be a permissive Canadian society. Many black young 
women are reported to be resentful of militants who voice "black 
power" during the day, and live "white power" at Niehinmnal. 
reference to the fact that some black males are more interested 
in relating socially to white women. 


The Child in the School 


The West Indian child, according to the Borough of York 
Study, experiences a sense of isolation and emotional strain. 
His parents may migrate to another country and possibly for 
economic reasons have to leave him behind in the Carribean. The 
child is then cared for by relatives or friends. Later, when his 
parents have become established and are ready to accept him, he 
is uprooted again and required to journey to a strange country. 
Here he is then required to make further adjustments perhaps to 
a crowded high rise apartment, to an inclement climate, or to 
new family members ... father, mother, brothers or sisters whom 
he may never have met or may not have seen in several years. 
Teachers and other children at school may seem remote and 
unapproachable. 

This isolation and alienation sometimes results in anti- 


social behaviour. Brown notes that school frustrations, 
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perceptions of prejudice by teachers, name calling and a pre- 
dilection for instant and physical solutions to racial insults 
lead directly into difficulties with school authorities and 
with the police. At the same time, parents generally view 
success in the school system as of utmost importance. The 
Helling Study indicates that Windsor schools are seen as the 
most important vehicle for upward mobility ... 84.0 percent of 
the black parents wanted their children to get a university 
education. 

The unfulfilled expectations of parents, combined with 
the difficulties of achieving success in the school system often 
result in a high 'drop out! rate among West Indian children and 
frustration and bitterness on the part of both parents and 
children is then frequently experienced. 

These difficulties are little known to most Canadians. 
Winks reports that in over 50 history texts on the market by 
1960, not one published after 1865 makes the slightest reference 
to Canadian blacks... Hill isuggesits: thatwin our society thenegis 
little recognition of black cultural heroes or models, and that 
Canadians are generally unaware of the contributions made by 


blacks to the early history and development of this country. 


2. some Questions 


Given these circumstances, a number of questions immediately 


arises. -How do blacks’ and whites relate’ to one. another ina 
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large urban situation such as we encounter in Toronto? Does 
the rapid increase in the black population result in an in- 
crease in prejudice and discrimination? Can the black immig- 
rants become an integral part of the population without fear 
of hostility and antagonism? Are blacks subject to less dis- 
crimination with the passage of time? Do prejudice and dis- 
crimination result in these diverse groups becoming unified 
and strengthened as a result of outside pressure? Do black 
immigrants suffer more or less discrimination than native born 
black Canadians? What are the avenues of redress against dis- 
criminatory acts? Does the community care and help? What are 
the reactions of blacks when subjected to discrimination and 
hostility? Do they complain to the official government agency, 
organize to fight back, or do nothing? 

These and other questions are the subject of this Study 
of the perceptions of black and non-black respondents regarding 
the nature and incidence of discriminatory practices in 


Metropolitan Toronto. 


3. The Process Begins 


It is important in a study of this type, to obtain as 
representative a sample as possible of the population to be 
studied ... the black population of Metroplitan Toronto. We 
found, after preliminary investigation, that the selection of 
a truly random sample from tne scattered population of the 


city was prohibitive in both cost and time. 
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So we settled for developing an extensive listiof indi= 
viduals from the memberships and clients of many organizations 
and groups ... churches, black newspapers, business and profes- 
sional groups, civic and cultural groups, recipients of social 
services, public housing tenants, parents of school children, 
residents of private housing developments, black clients of an 
insurance agency, participants in social and recreational 
agency programmes, and other similar groups. This list produced 
a total of approximately 4,000 names. Of this total, 210 adult 
blacks were randomly selected and interviewed during the course 
of the study. 

Although not randomly selected from the total black popu- 
lation, we did make considerable effort to insure that the 
sample was representative in terms of age, place of birth, income 
level, downtown vs. suburban place of residence, and other 
relevant variables. 

In order to obtain a variety of points of view relating 
to discrimination against blacks in Toronto, the design of the 
study includes three other sub-samples; a leadershs py proup sare 
black youth group, and a non-black sample. 


Numbers of Interviews and Time Allotment 


The following Table indicates the numbers of individuals 
in each of the four samples including those who were interviewed 


and those who refused. 
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TABLE OF COMPLETED AND NOT 
TABLE 1 COMPLETED INTERVIEWS 


(a) Adult sample 210 
(b) Youth sample 54 
(c) Non-black sample ei 
(d) Leadership sample 32 

Total interviews completed 349 
(a) Those refusing to be interviewed 61 
(b) Those unable to be located 120 

Total sample 530 


The 317 structured interviews were conducted between 
February and October 1974. Both black and white interviewers 
were selected and participated in orientation and training 
sessions prior to beginning the interviewing process. The 
thirty-two (32) non-structured interviews were conducted by 
the Project Director and the Research Assistant between 
February and April 1974. 

Except for the non-structured interviews with the black 
leadership group, the basic interview schedule, developed by 
the research team, was, with relevant modifications, used for 
all interviews. That is, some questions were not pertinent to 
the non-black group; other questions were added in order to 
obtain the special perspective of the youth sample. 

There were problems in locating and interviewing many of 
the potential respondents in the adult sample. Some potential 


interviewees were unable to be found at the listed address; 
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others could not be located because of incorrect or discontinued 
telephones and changes of address. On a few occasions, the 
primary respondent was not available and another adult family 
member was interviewed. 

Many potential interviewees, for various reasons, refused 
to be interviewed. The reasons voiced included a lack of time, 
a lack of interest in the project, and a feeline that it was 
useless to do a study as nothing could be done about discrimi- 
nation in any case. 

However, in « study of this kind, these are not unusual 
problems; in fact they are almost inevitable. 

Reactions to the Study by Respondents 

It is also important to note that a Study of perceptions 
of discrimination can be upsetting and anger producing. Many 
blacks have suffered grievously from the pain and humiliation 
of either overt or subtle discrimination, and are reluctant to 
talk about it except when handled in the most sensitive manner. 
Une: SupJect. OF discrimination to 0u, Oly amporvanv nd Come 
troversial, it is also personal and sensitive and therefore to 
be discussed confidentially and seriously. Many of our respon- 
dents were, however, remarkably open and good humoured ... 
laughing and joking about the situations they had encountered 


as residents of a “democratic society". 
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4, Characteristics of the Black Adult Sample 
The following is a brief description of the black adults 


who contributed to this discussion of discrimination. It is 
important to know more specifically who these people are in 
order to evaluate the representativeness of their views. 
Age, Sex and Marital Situation 

Of the 210 respondents in the black adult group, 110 
(52.4 percent) are male and 100 (47.6 percent) are female. A 
plurality of respondents in this group are between 30 and 39 
years of age with the next largest division being from 20-29 
years. Thus, it is obvious that for the most part we have talked 
with younger people - again representing the generally younger 
black population throughout the city. This situation is due 
to the present Canadian immigration policy, and the fact that 
most immigrants from the West Indies have arrived within the 


last few years. 


TAPLE 2 AGE OF ADULT BLACK RESPONDENTS 
Age Number Percent 
20-29 65 Sdet 
30-39 92 LO 
4O-L9 28 13.4 
90-59 15 78 
60 or over 9 M3 

209 100.0% 


* Note: all tables are computed to the nearest decimal. 
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Fifty-four percent (114) of the respondents in this group 
are married; thirty-four percent (72) are single; while 11 
percent (23) are either separated, divorced or widowed. A total 
of one hundred and twenty-eight people are parents and at least 
70 havwermor chiatry em. 

Socio-Economic Position 

(a) Education Level 

Seventy-five respondents remained in school only as far 
as grades 10-12. Another 46 have completed grade 13 or 
community college and 32.4 percent (i.e. 68 of the respondents) 
have attended university, 20 percent of these having received a 
Bachelor's or post graduate degree. A small number have some 
special training including nursing, teaching, religious and 
commercial forms of education. 

The majority of the respondents (57.1 percent) have studied 
most recently in Toronto although 15.2 percent completed their 


educational experience in the West Indies. 


TABLE 3 LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

Grade Level Number Percent 
Less than 6 uf G25) 
6-9 8 346 
10-12 73 2587 
13 or community college 46 Pay de 
Gre Vears Uni yarsd tye oie 
B.A. degree a2 in. 
ieee einer 10 ee: 
Technical-Commercial 5 ics 


Special courses Pi Rae 
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b Income Level 
The income referred to in this table is the estimated 


annual income of the household. 


TABLE 4 INCOME LEVEL 
Level Number Percent 
Under $3000 Z 3.7 
$3000-$5999 35 18.5 
$6000-$8999 68 36.0 
$9000-$11 ,999 Ay 20.6 
$12, 000-$14,999 15 7.9 
$15,000 and over 25 foe Pee 
189 100.0 


The modal income level then is $6,000-$8,999 with the 
$9 ,000-$11,999 group next in predominance. The average income 
(mean) is estimated to be between $9,000 and $12,000. Twenty-two 
percent of the respondents earn under $6,000 annually and 21.1 
percent earn $12,000 or more. In many instances this income 
level reflects the fact that both husband and wife are gainfully 
employed. 

Canadian born respondents constitute 14.8 percent of the 
sample of 189 respondents who replied to questions about income. 
Of this group, 53.6 percent earn more than $9,000 annually. 


Only 38.3 percent of the larger number of West Indian respondents 


earn in excess of $9,000. 
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(c) Occupation of Respondents 


A surprisingly large number of respondents (63 or 32.2 
percent of the adult black respondents) report that they are 
employed in professional-managerial, or technical occupations. 
Clerical workers and skilled craftsmen are also found in 


sizeable numbers. 


TABLE 5 TYPES OF OCCUPATION 


lype Number Percent 
Professional- 

managerial 6 Se 
Professional- 

technical og: ples 
Clerical dy Bot 
Sales Ly 2.0 
Service-Recreation ee Pee 
Transportation- 

Communication 7 sks, 
Skilled Crafts 30 ons 
Unskilled labour M a0 
Student 16 oe 
Retired 5 26 
‘Other — 1% ig) 

196 LOO. © 


Ihe small number of unskilled labourers probably under- 
represents the actual situation - even though Canadian law does 


encourage the immigration of the younger and better educated 


individual. 
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Although the percentages of Canadian blacks (58.0 percent) 
and West Indian blacks (55.8 percent) working in 'white collar' 
positions is approximately the same, a greater percentage of West 
Indians are working in 'blue collar' jobs (34.7 percent) than are 
Canadian blacks (17.6 percent). 

Cultural Background 

A most important variable in the study of the black popu- 
lation is a diversity of cultural background. In preceding 
chapters we have discussed the arrival in Canada of blacks 
centuries before Confederation and we have examined the reasons 
behind their now increasing and now dwindling numbers as the 
pull towards Canada tightened or loosened through time. There 
have been during the 1970's, tremendous increases in the immig- 
rant black population. Canadian immigration policy has favoured 
the strong, the young, the bright, the skilled, and the educated - 
and we see these characteristics predominating our sample as 


they represent the black population in Toronto. 


TABLE 6 PLACK OF BIRYH 


Place Number Percent 
Canada 45 16.7 
United States a 1.9 
West Indies 150 71.4 
Africa 18 8.6 
Other 3 1.44 


210 100.0 
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It is evident from the above table and from the propor- 
tions of blacks living in Toronto that the majority of our res- 
pondents (150 or 71.4 percent) are immigrants from the West 
Indies. 

Most West Indian residents are from Jamaica (54.5 percent); 
almost 15 percent are from Trinidad-Tobago; 10.7 percent from 
Guyana; 8.3 percent of the West Indians are from Barbados, and 
the remaining 11.6 percent from other islands in the West Indies. 

The next largest group (35 or 16.7 percent) of respondents 
are Canadian born. Of this group 65.7 percent were born in 
Ontario; 28.6 percent were from the Maritimes, while the 
remaining 5.8 percent were from other regions of Canada. 

We feel that the American contingent of only 4 individuals 
(1.9 percent) is perhaps under-represented. The African numbers 
(8.6 percent - 18) mainly students temporarily in Canada are 
somewhat more numerous than might be expected. 

Length of Residence in Canada 

We asked all the blacks who had immigrated to Canada how 

long they had been living in this country, and in Toronto. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE BY 


TABLE 7 IMMIGRANTS IN CANADA AND TORONTO 
Number of Years Canada Toronto 
Number - Percent Number - Percent 

Less than 1 O O 5 Eo? 
133 years ou. 14.0 37 7, 8 
4-6 years 68 a0a5 63 36.2 
7-9 years | 3 2550 46 26.4 
10 and over 37 2 ley out Ny Rts, 


172 100 O 180 100.0 
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Why Choose Canada? 
It should be noted that the researchers anticipated that 


a preference for the more stable racial stituation and improved 
economic opportunity in Canada, and specifically Toronto, would 
be a consideration in response to this question. However, few 
respondents indicate that these are indeed their major concerns. 

Many new immigrants, 22.4 percent (45), feel that educa- 
tional opportunities here are advantageous. Others consider a 
change of environment, 15.9 percent (32), or personal develop- 
ment, 12.9 percent (26), to be the most vital factors. Another 
11.4 percent (23) came to Canada for economic reasons and an 
identical number because they had friends or relatives Living 
here. 


Why Choose Toronto? 


Many immigrants, 40.4 percent (74+), have come to Toronto 
specifically because they already have relatives or friends 
living in this city. Twenty-two (12 percent) feel the economic 
opportunities here are most advantageous; another 9.8 percent 
(18) value the educational opportunities available. Other 
reasons for choosing Toronto are a preference for an urban en- 
vironment and a belief that Toronto can influence their 
personal development. 


Length of Residence at Present Address 


Stability of residence is considered an important variable 


in one's knowledge and awareness of the community. We inquired 
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as to how long each respondent had been living at his/her 
present address (these figures included Canadian blacks). 
Most people, 4+.3 percent or 93 respondents, have been living 
at the same location for from 1-3 years; 23.8 percent (50) 
of the sample have moved to the named address within the 
last year. An identical percentage have resided at the same 
place for 4 years or more. 
Type of Accommodation 

A majority of respondents, 62.7 percent (131), in the 
black sample live in apartment complexes or flats, particu- 
larly the high rise buildings where 43.1 percent (90) reside. 
The remaining third, 37.3 percent (78), of the sample live 


either in single family residences, duplexes or town houses. 


TABLE 8 TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION 
Type Number Percent 
Single Family 59 28.2 
Duplex 9 4.3 
Low Rise Apartment 29 | 1S aS 
High Rise Apartment 90 43.1 
; Townhouse 10 4.8 
Flat 2 pin” 
209 LOG. 


Most Canadian respondents (60.0 percent) own their own 
homes. Most West Indian respondents rent; only 23.5 percent 


report owning their own homes. 


i 
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Areas of Residence in Toronto 


This table indicates the numbers of blacks in our sample 
residing in various areas of the Chip. 


AREAS OF RESIDENCE IN 


TABLE 9 METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
Area Number Percent 
Downtown 25 Lis? 
East Central 47 22.4 
West Central 65 31.0 
Suburbs 69 32.9 
Northern Toronto 4 1.9 
210 100.0 


Our definitions of these areas are intentionally broad 
and are as follows: 
Downtown: that area which lies south of 
Eglinton, east of Spadina and 
west of the Don Valley; 


Kast Central: from the Don Valley east to 
Victoria Park} 


West Central: from Spadina Avenue west to the 
Humber River} 


Northern Toronto: that area located north of 
Eglinton, south of the Borough 
of North York, east of Avenue 
Road and west of Mt. Pleasant}; 


Suburbs: including Etobicoke, North York 
and Scarborough. 


Plans for Future Residence 
We asked those respondents who had immigrated to Canada 


where they expected to be living five years hence. Half of 


ie 


those questioned, 49.1 percent (84), hope to remain in Canada. 
Surprisingly, another 34.5 percent (59) expect to return to 
their home country. Twenty-seven respondents, 15.8 percent, of 
the black immigrant population are uncertain as to their future 
plans. Cross tabulations relating to age, income level and 
occupation indicate that these factors are not significantly 
related to their plans. 

One hundred and ninety-three respondents commented on 
whether they felt the majority of black imnigrants to Canada 
plan to remain in Canada or whether they see living in Canada 
as a short term situation prior to returning to their homeland. 
Fifty-four percent (104+ respondents) feel the majority of 
immigrants probably plan to stay in Canada}; 36.8 percent (71) 
think that most will return home within the next 5 years. Nine 
percent (18) are uncertain or have no opinion regarding this 
question. Interestingly, the percentages are closely related 
to those who had previously expressed their personal positions 
on the question. 

Membership in Voluntary Organizations 

Membership in voluntary community organizations is often 
seen as an indication of community participation, acceptance, 
and the successful adaptation of newcomers into the general 
community life. For this reason, we were interested in obtaining 
some indication of participation both by black newcomers and 
Canadian born respondents. Some evidence from other studies 


suggests that, except for the church, blacks infrequently join 
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and participate in voluntary organizations. For example, the 
Anglican Church Study found that 70.0 percent of its respon- 
dents did not belong to any organization; only 12.0 belonged 
to one organization. 

To ascertain how actively our black respondents partici- 
pate in the community, we inquired as to their membership in 
organizations and groups in the city. Seventy-seven percent 
of the respondents (154) in this group are involved in some 
community activity. Such activities and organizations include 
church membership, social-recreational organizations, rate- 
payers' or tenants' groups, labour unions, business or 
professional associations, and social-political organizations. 
The high level of involvement is partially explained by the 
fact that many respondents were secured through their member- 
ships in various organizations. 

To 32.1 percent (43) of the respondents, the church is 
seen as the most vital organization in their lives. Thirty- 
four percent (45) of the people feel membership in a particular 
social or recreational group to be most important. Another 
16.4 percent (22) of the respondents are particularly involved 
with a business or professional association. Smaller numbers 
consider other types of groups to have special significance. 

Most respondents, 30 percent (63), who are involved in 
the community claim membership in only one group or association; 


21.4 percent (45) are involved in two organizations; 21 


hy 


(46) belong to three or more groups. Of these participants 
in community organizations 61.1 percent (91) attend their 


primary group on a regular basis. 


TABLE 10 MEMBERSHIP IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
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5. ihe Youth Sample 

We felt that it was necessary to balance the perceptions 
of the adult population with those of youth ... those under 
twenty years of age. We wanted to determine their experiences, 
their feelings and their concerns relating to discrimination. 
We wanted the experiences of all types of youth, those engaged 
in the educational process, and the "street kids" who have 
dropped out or been "pushed out" of school and who are now 
either idle or working. We selected a group of fifty-nine (59) 
youth in this sample, and interviewed a total of fifty-three. 
Six youth refused to be interviewed, several because of 
parental objections. 

Of the 54 youths comprising our sample 46.3 percent (25) 
are female and the other 53.7 percent (29) are male. Only one 
is married and two are parents. 

Educational Experience 

And as might be anticipated because of their young ages, 
90.6 percent (48) of the respondents are students. The largest 
proportion (74.1 percent - 40) are students at the Grade 10-12 
level. 

All but one of the respondents in this sample have been 
studying most recently in Toronto - and therefore we anticipated 


a fairly accurate appraisal of the school system as seen by the 


black student. 
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Place of Birth and Residence 
Since many immigrants from the Islands were compelled for 
economic or other reasons to leave their young children tempo- 
rarily 'back home' we again expected to find a high proportion 
of immigrant youth who would be able to differentiate between 
growing up in a predominantly white society and in a black 


majority situation 


TABLE 11 PLACE OF BIRTH 
0 A 25 fh 50 % 75 |% Lop % 
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70.4 | West Indies 


1.9 Jasrica 


Bed other 
The West Indian youths are mainly from Jamaica (32.4 percent - 
12) and Trinidad-Tobago (29.7 percent - 11). 

All youth immigrants to Canada have come directly to 
Toronto and the reason for this decision is that family or 
friends were already living here. Almost half (47.6 percent - 
20) have resided here from 4-6 years. Another third of this 
immigrant group has only lived here from one to three years and 
thus may have a different perspective on black issues pertinent 
to youth in the city. The remaining 20 percent of the immigrant 
youth have lived here a minimum of seven years and several more 


than ten - again offering a potentially different view. 
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Twelve (22.2 percent) of the respondents in this group are 
Canadian born, most having been raised in Ontario, although with 
slight representation from Quebec, the Maritimes and the Western 
provinces. Iwo other respondents (3.7 percent) are from the 
United States and one (1.9 percent) is African. 

Many of the youth (42.6 percent) live in the West Central 
part of Toronto; 35 percent live either in the downtown or East 
Central areas. (see definitions) Most (87 percent) are living 
with their families. 

Future Residence of Immigrant Youth 

Close to one half (42.9 percent or 18) of the immigrant 
youth plan to return to their home country within the next five 
years. Equal numbers (28.6 percent - 12) expect to remain in 
Canada or feel uncertain as to their future residence. On con- 
sidering the future plans of the majority of immigrants in the 
next 5 years, 50 percent of the black youth, including 
Canadian respondents, suggest that immigrants to Canada will 


remain here. 


6. The Non-Black Sample 


Neither victims nor potential sufferers in a discussion 
of discrimination against blacks in Toronto, the 53 respondents 
here selected were questioned in order to provide a balance, to 
give an alternate point of view, or to substantiate the atti- 
tudes of the more personally involved. They were people chosen 


because of their attachment to the black community as neighbour, 
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co-worker, or as persons offering a service to blacks in the 
area. 

The non-black sample include native Canadians, recent 
immigrants, Italians, Portugese, Greeks, etc. It also includes 
a few other visible minorities, East Indians, Pakistanis, 
Chinese, etc. It consists, of sa cross section of 0cCUpautamae 
and income groups, e.g. white and blue collar workers, students, 
housewives, educators, etc. A total of 54 non-blacks were 
chosen to provide this additional perspective. 

Age, Sex and Marital Situation 

Thirty-four (64.2 percent) of the non-black respondents 
are male and the remaining 35.8 percent (19) are female. 

Sixty percent are married and more than half the respon- 
dents (57.7 percent) are in the 20-40 year age bracket. 

Another third are between 40 and 60 years of age. 
socio-Economic Position 


(a) Occupational Situation 


The largest percentage of respondents, 28 or the 53 or 


52.8 percent, work in professional or technical areas. They 


include teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, writers. 
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TABLE 12 NON-BLACK OCCUPATIONS 
80-100 

60-80 

40-60 


Prof.-Tech.—. 
Unemployed— — 


Serv.-Rec. — 
Student — 


11.3 percent (6) of this group are students and 9.4 percent 
(5) work in service areas. 
b) Educational Achievement 
Almost half of the people in this group have completed 
a maximum of Grade 13 or Community College and close to 20 
percent or 10 respondents have completed one or two years of 


university. Nearly 30 percent have received their Bachelor 


degree or advanced academic degree. 
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Eighty percent of the people stating the place of their 
most recent education experience indicate Toronto. 
(ec) Income Levels 

Approximately one quarter of the respondents in the non- 
black group earn between $9000 and $12,000 annually. The pre- 
dominant salary range in this sample, however, is unexpectedly 
high, 35.6 percent (16) earning $15,000 minimum. Few are in 
the lower economic group, only 9 people or 19.9 percent earning 
less than $9000. 

Place jof Birth and Residence 

Although the majority of the non-black population, 59.6 
percent or 31 of the 53 respondents, are Canadian born, a large 
variety of nationalities are represented as exist in Toronto 
society. Non-blacks from Central and South America, the 
Carribean, European countries such as Spain and Italy, Chinese 
respondents - all help to generate additional perspectives on 
the issues, since they too are from minorities and on occasion 
are obliged to deal with certain similar situations. 

Most of the Canadian born respondents, 83.9 percent (26), 
are originally from Ontario with small representation also from 
the Maritimes and the Western provinces. 

Of the twenty-two non-blacks who have immigrated to 
Canada, over 60 percent (10) have lived in this country for a 
minimum of 7 years and most have resided here for more than a 
decade. Eighty-one percent (13) have lived in Toronto for at 


least 4 years and 5 of these for 10 years or more, 
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Therefore we have reached a group of people, diverse in 
economic, social, and cultural background, but a people who 
have a definite sense of Toronto and the changes which have 
occurred due to the recent increase in black immigration. 

Nearly three-quarters, 73.5 percent (39), of this sub- 
group are residents of the central part of Metropolitan 
Toronto - from Victoria Park to the Humber River; and of these 
30 or 76.9 percent live in the West Central area defined by 
Spadina Ave. on the east and having the Humber River as western 
boundary. 

Iwenty-four have moved within the past year. Thus we 
have the opportunity to learn the points of view of recent resi- 
dents in a particular area and those 'old timers' who have seen 


growth and change within their neighbourhood. 


Z- ‘Community Leaders' 


In addition to these three groups, we also thought that 
it was extremely important to interview blacks in the community 
who could provide a highly knowledgeable and insightful view of 
the problems of the black population. For purposes of identifi- 
cation we refer to these respondents as ‘community leaders' 
though, as will be noted in an examination of the data, a lack 
of both community and leader is a serious problem and one to be 
dealt with. Recognizing the difficulties of selecting highly 
knowledgeable leaders from those who were leaders in name only, 


we chose to use the ‘reputational method’ of selection, i.e. 


a. 


we asked twenty-five (25) people active in the various black 
organizations, social and recreational workers with youth, 
church leaders, representatives from organized labour, and 
other individuals to submit names of the fifteen people they 
considered most knowledgeable in the black population. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-five responded. We chose the 33 names 
which were mentioned most frequently by our respondents. One 
individual refused to be interviewed; the other 32 community 
leaders were engaged in non-structured interviews during the 
course of the study. 

Most of the Canadian born leadership group were born in 
Ontario with only one or two having come from other sections 
of the country. The West Indian group are almost equally split 
between Jamaicans and Trinidadians and includes several 


Guyanese. 


Canada 3 
West Indies EZ 
United States 2 
Tota. Ba 


Depending upon definitions, from 18 to 20 of these res- 
pondents can be classified as "professionals". This group 
includes lawyers, doctors, university professors, social 
workers and selected representatives from the clergy, a pro- 
fessional planner, a research scientist, a consultant, etc. 


The remainder of this sample is composed of prominent business 
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men, a few housewives involved in a variety of community 


activities, two students, civil servants and labour leaders. 


8. The Process Continues 


Coding began when it was apparent that interviewing 
could be completed within a few weeks. Frequent meetings 
were held with the coders to check coding decisions ... a 
necessary task because of the large number of 'open ended! 
questions. The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(S.P.S.S.) was used for data analysis. This analysis included 
an examination of the cross tabulations of many different 
variables ... place of birth, age, income level, occupation, 
etc. were related to the numbers of instances of discrimination, 
personal attitudes toward incidents of discrimination, satis- 
faction with the area of residence and attitudes toward black/ 


white relationships, etc. 


pee. 
CHAPTER III 


EXPERIENCES AND PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE BLACK LEADERSHIP GROUP 


This sample includes individuals from a wide variety of 
backgrounds and philosophies. Some have been involved in 
civil rights activities for many years in Canada, the United 
States and in the West Indies. Others are relatively younger 
and have been involved for only a few years. In general, 
the Canadian born respondents have been active in the struggle 
against discrimination in the city for a longer period of time 
simply because most of them have lived in Metropolitan Toronto 


much longer than most West Indians. 


1. Involvement in Community 

Involvement in non-discriminatory activities and prac- 
tices and efforts to secure the rights of the black minority 
are documented in the lives and histories of these respondents. 
In general, older respondents were primarily fighting dis- 
crimination in theatres, hotels, restaurants, and other 
places of public accommodation. Many of these respondents 
also worked to secure changes in legislation affecting dis- 
criminatory practices, for example, the act which created the 


Ontario Human Rights Commission. They have also been active 
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in a number of the older human rights organizations in the 
community. 

The younger respondents in this group, both Canadian 
and West Indian, are more likely to be found in activist types 
of community organizations. These are the young men and 
women who are providing much of the impetus for maintaining a 
sense of black identity, a pride in being black and an 
unwillingness to rely upon established agencies and organizations 
for bringing about change. The Black Education Project is an 
example of this orientation. 

However, non-traditional methods of struggling against 
discriminatory practices are not restricted to the young. Two 
of the lawyers in the sample are very actively involved in 
fighting alleged discriminatory practices in the field of immi- 
gration. Other individuals are working to establish a greater 
degree of unity among the various groups which constitute the 
black population. 

A list of seven questions was asked of these respondents 
in non-structured interviews. These interviews were conducted 


by the Director of the Project and the Research Assistant. 


2. Perceptions of Important Areas of Discrimination in 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Respondents were asked if they felt that there was dis- 


crimination against blacks in Metropolitan Toronto and if so, 
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in what areas. There is a unanimous feeling among these res- 
pondents that some degree of discrimination exists against 
blacks in all areas of community life. The area of employment 
is mentioned by 21 respondents as the most important area of 
discrimination; seven other respondents stress employment as 


an important issue but secondary to other areas of 


discrimination. 
TABLE 13 ARBEAS OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST BLACKS 
Area of Discrimination Most Important Important Total No. Responses 
Rmployment eat 2 28 
Housing L 9 iS 
Education 5 i 12 
Immigration 2 6 
Police Activities 1 Z 8 
Others (hospitals, 

the media, com- 

munity agencies etc. O 8 8 

3B. 40 ce 


It will be noted that some respondents indicate more than 
one area as either ‘most important” or” “important sinus tue 
total number of responses is greater than than the actual num- 
ber of respondents. 

(a) Employment Situations 
Several respondents describe the rejection faced when 


applying for jobs. Others mention the difficulties blacks 
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have in getting promotions. The demand for "Canadian Experience" 
by numerous employers is mentioned by many respondents as 
severely restricting employment Opportunities for blacks. (This 
restriction has also been noted for non-black immigrants in 
several other studies.) 

Some respondents indicate that there is more discrimination 
at higher levels of employment than at the lower levels, ive. 
supervisory positions, etc. In upper echelon jobs, discrimination 
is practised even when qualifications are equal. One Canadian 
employment agency is reported as actually noting on its files 
that the employer wants only "peaches and cream" workers, a 
synonym for “white only". Discriminatory practices by some 
unions are also reported by respondents. This mentioned that 
black women are the objects of a great deal of official and un- 
official racism. 

Three respondents indicate that job discrimination and 
other forms of discrimination are damaging to the self concept 
of the individual. They point out that blacks must be better 
and work harder than whites in order to hold a job. "Blacks 
must always prove themselves, they must do a superior job, and 
this has a psychic effect upon the individual." For some this 
may lead to involvement in crime or other anti-social behaviour. 

As indicated above the problem of unequal opportunity for 
acquiring and receiving promotions in employment are of great 


concern to many of the respondents in this Study. A few, 
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however, temper their reactions by pointing out that some 
blacks are partly to blame for their lack of employment oppor- 
tunities. These respondents emphasize that sometimes blacks 
do not apply for the better jobs, they are not well qualified 
for some openings, and they are not as aggressive or assertive 
as they might be. One respondent notes that some blacks, in 

a position to hire other blacks, will not: do so. 

There is also an indication, at least by a few respon- 
dents, that the situation regarding job discrimination in 
Toronto is improving. This improvement is related to the 
higher levels of education being achieved by young blacks. 

(b) Housing 

The second important area of discrimination discussed by 
our respondents relates to the problems associated with finding 
a house. While not as many respondents mentioned discrimination 
in housing as in employment, this area is considered signifi- 
cant by a sizeable number. 

It is suggested that while blacks in the lower socie- 
economic groups have problems in rental housing, "it is not 
difficultmtbreets adequateshoueine mty youtcan aifordwict!', 

Within this sample there is a fairly widespread feeling that 
discrimination is decreasing in the area of housing. Some 
respondents indicate that this decrease is due to the fact that 


many landlords are black and will rent to black tenants. 
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Others feel that there is a general increase in liberal 
attitudes in the community and that people are more willing 
to accommodate blacks. 

One respondent states that there is a great deal of 
discrimination in rooming houses. "Where three buildings 
are owned by one person, most blacks will be given rooms in 
only one and that one will be in the poorest conditions." 

Other respondents indicate that there is less housing 
discrimination because of the efforts of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. Landlords are increasingly aware of the 
legislation and it is suggested that some do "try to avoid 
the hassles, but offer fewer services". According to the res- 
pondents, however, the task is incomplete; serious areas of 
discrimination still exist in rooming housing, flats, and 
apartment buildings. 
(c) Education 

Education is the third area in which it is felt by some 
respondents that discrimination exists. Although not as fre- 
quenly mentioned as is the area of job opportunities, these 
respondents appear to feel even more strongly about perceived 
discrimination in education. Black youth, and particularly 
West Indian youth, are, according to these respondents, being 
denied equality of educational opportunity in Toronto schools. 

Some respondents suggest that black students must work 


harder and write better essays than white students in order to 
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get decent grades. Others emphasize that differential treat- 
ment is related to the patterns of discrimination which exist 
outside of the school. Teachers, it seems, often have lower 
expectations of black students. 

The process of "streaming" in which students are channeled 
into vocational rather than academic classes is attacked. It 
is felt that many black students who are capable academically 
are directed into vocational courses. In a similar manner, 
there has been a tendency to associate black students, again 
especially West Indians, with slow learners. (One respondent 
feels that all immigrants suffer to some extent from this 
tendency.) This may lead to increased hostility to the schools 
and to militant behaviour. 

Another aspect of educational discrimination perceived 
by our respondents is the denial of self respect and racial 
identity which present practices encourage. Respondents com- 
plain about the lack of teaching of black culture, black his- 
tory and of black contributions to the Canadian scene. As a 
result, black students are not aware of their own heritage 
and history. Considerable resentment is expressed about the 
lack of attention to black history, or the biased materials 
in school text-books. 

The school system is viewed by some respondents as 
"degrading and racist". The teaching process "leads black 


youth to despise their own families, their hair styles, 
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colour, etc." This in turn leads to "broken ambitions and 
initative. Then the blacks are blamed for not achieving". 

One person reports that he believes the schools should 
be responsible for promoting greater understanding about 
racial differences among students. The schools should deal 
with problems before they explode and kids get into trouble 
with the police. 
(d) Immigration 

Perceptions of discrimination in immigration policies 
and practices elicit strong feelings among a small number of 
respondents in this Study. Racist attitudes are seen as the 
only explanation for the present policies of the federal 
government in keeping many blacks out of the country ... or 
in deporting blacks who may not have entered the country as 
landed immigrants. These attitudes are said to be reflected 
in incidents of harassment of black visitors and immigrants 
at the airport, invidious stereotyping of blacks by police 
officers, and other similar practices. 

Respondents point out that it is obvious racism "when 
a black must prove that he comes to the country as a visitor" 
~e- the opposite of the situation a Canadian encounters when 
he travels to another country. Black travellers are said to 
be frequently detained in jail when it is suspected that 
they may be planning to remain in the country. The only pur- 


pose of such behaviour, according to one respondent, is to 
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discourage black immigrants. Another respondent feels that 
the present selection policy of the government ... i.e. the 
point system, is "tantamount to out and out racism... a 
method of keeping the unskilled black out of the country". 
These attitudes are particularly significant in view of 
the furore over the publication of the government's "Green 
Paper" on immigration ... a document which the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration has stated is designed to obtain 
the views of Canadians regarding new immigration policies in 
the future. 
The interviews with community leaders were conducted 
in 1974, and before the publication of the Green Paper. However, 
it has already elicited a great deal of heated discussion ... 
particularly around some of its assertions relating current 
social and economic problems to the characteristics of immigrants. 
Among these are references to the "novel and distinctive features" 


of some new immigrants, and the suggestion that "newcomers may 


too easily become the focus of antagonisms and frustrations". 
Blacks and other immigrants are not likely to accept responsibi- 
lity for the failure of Canadians to solve their long standing 
problems of poverty, social inequalities, unemployment, inadequate 
hous Ing, and other ditfiiculties encountered in modern industries 
societies. 

A few respondents in this sample are concerned with the 


arrival of some West Indian immigrants whom they consider to be 
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of dubious character. They fear that the introduction of 
"criminal types" may lead to community reaction and repression. 
Others face a cruel dilemma, feeling that immigration policies 
should be open and non racist, but fearing that if the numbers 
of West Indians continue to increase drastically, the Canadian 
community will become as hostile and oppressive as that of the 
United States. Because of their worries about white attitudes 
towards blacks, three respondents favour a restrictive immi- 
gration policy in order to allow "things to settle down". 

(e) Law Enforcement 

The police and the courts receive their share of atten- 
tion by our respondents. While only one person indicates dis- 
crimination by the courts is the most important area of dis- 
crimination, seven others report it to be of some importance. 
Complaints focus around three issues, (a) stereotyped 
attitudes, (b) harassment of blacks, and (c) alleged injustice 
in the courts. 

It is felt that the police often reflect W.A.S.P. atti- 
tudes and negative stereotyping of blacks and that they tend 
to associate all blacks with criminals. They tend to be sus- 
picious of groups of blacks, particularly youth on the streets. 
This attitude has resulted in a great deal of hostility in the 
black population. 

The police are accused of continuous harassment of 


blacks. Some policemen are known to have engaged in "name 
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calling", in the inappropriate treatment of blacks; for example, 
charging a man for illegal parking when he has stopped to 
change a tire. Secondly, one respondent in this group was 
recently stopped by the police 

"After I protested at being told to 'get 

your ass home', the officer threatened 

to charge me with impaired driving. When 

I pointed out that I wasn't drinking he 

said he could charge me with careless 

driving.  Iiis is a discrecvonary charee. 

I was alone and, man, did I ever get my 

ass home." 
Blacks are often stopped by police who are looking for illegal 
immigrants. One respondent feels that these activities re- 
flect departmental policy since apparently the policeman is not 
reprimanded for the offense. 

Again many blacks are alleged to have been stopped and 
hassled because they drive big cars. The police want to know 
"where did they get the money to buy these cars". The assump- 
tion is that no black should drive a big car unless he is 
engaged in criminal activity. 

Some of our respondents report that they feel there is 
a disproportionate number of convictions for traffic offenses 
involving blacks in the courts. There is a feeling of injustice 
in sentencing and fines; blacks according to these respondents, 
tend to get harsher sentences than do the whites convicted for 


the same crime. Whether or not they are actually borne out, 


some black leaders feel that these practices are designed to 
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keep blacks out of Canada, and to discourage them from being 
seen too frequently in the downtown areas. 
(f) Other Areas of Discrimination 

A few respondents feel that discrimination also occurs 
in such areas of community life as commercial agencies, social 
agencies, hospitals and in the mass media. For example, one 
respondent reports that some finance agencies make it difficult 
for small businesses owned by blacks to obtain loans. Blacks 
are not seen by these institutions as being oriented toward 
business and, therefore, are not considered good credit risks. 
Other large businesses refuse to employ blacks in their ads 
alleging that there are insufficient numbers of blacks in the 
city to justify their use. 

Another respondent believes that serious problems exist 
in connection with medical and health services. He feels that 
present health services do not serve the needs and requirements 
of the black population and, as a result, physical and mental 
problems arise. Still another respondent considers the mass 
media (radio, television, newspapers, etc.) as tending to fe- 
ment prejudice. Also, while the government officially opposes 
South Africa and its racist policies, it continues to support 
those regimes by trade. 


In summary, respondents in this sample believe that dis- 


crimination exists in various degrees in all aspects of 


Save 


community life. There is evidence that it is decreasing in 
certain areas, such as housing and places of public accommo- 
dation, but it is generally felt that racism is still a 


potent factor in Canadian life. 


3. Personal Experiences 


The great majority of respondents in this sample of 32 
community leaders report having been subjected to discrimi- 
nation in their own personal lives. Only five indicate that 
they have never been victims of discrimination. Of these, 
one is self employed and has experienced no problems; another 
who had been refused employment feels that it may have been a 
question of his age; a third states that he has experienced 
only a "reverse discrimination", i.e. he had been given 
superior treatment because he was black. 

A fourth respondent, a student, handles the question of 
discrimination in housing by always informing the prospective 
landlord beforehand by telephone that he is black. The final 
respondent in this group feels that subtle discrimination 
exists in many areas of community life, but that he, personally, 
has never experienced it. However, he reports that his parents 
had experienced a considerable amount of discrimination. 

The story is quite different for that group of 2/7 tec 
pondents who have encountered discriminatory situations. For 


most, it occurred in the area of employment. But there was 
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also a surprising amount of social discrimination ... that is, 
in the choice and selection of friends, in dating, and in 
social gatherings. Some of the stories recounted experiences 
of determination and courage, others were humorous; all spoke 
volumes of man's inhumanity to man in an affluent society. 

In general, the Canadian born respondents have reported 
more instances of discriminatory treatment than have West 
Indians. They had been born and grown up in Canada and, there- 
fore, had had a longer history of discriminatory treatment. 
Many of these respondents could look back upon earlier 
experiences with some degree of detachment. For many West 
Indians, however, the type of discrimination practised in 
Canada is a relatively new experience and results in a more 
pronounced attitude of bitterness and militancy. 

Examples: 

It should be kept in mind that the following examples 
were reported as having occurred over a period of 10-20 years. 

One respondent, Canadian born, relates that during his 
youth his only possibility for work was on the railroad. He 
had applied for a position as a radio announcer, but was merely 
laughed at by the employer. He laughed back; what else could 
he do? 

Another respondent, with a degree in business, was un- 
able to get a job for which he was qualified in a local uni- 


versity. He also had a very difficult time in finding 
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employment in the business world. One of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Toronto had an opening in its finance depart- 

ment but he was refused the position when he arrived and was 

seen to be black. 

Several Canadian born blacks, applying for jobs in in- 
dustry, report they have been told "Your people are porters... - 
as if that was the only job blacks were capable of doing. 
Applications, when taken, were continually lLost.. A respon- 
dent who had completed a course in welding was told that he 
had wasted his time; he would not be given a job in any firm. 

Most of our respondents report that the incidents of dis- 
crimination they have encountered, whether in the distant past 
or more recently, have had some effect upon their careers. 

With some private employers and in some government agencies, 
there is a marked reluctance to interview well qualified black 
applicants, and when they are interviewed, they are rarely 
offered employment. 

Aside from a lack of opportunity for employment in various 
desirable jobs, some respondents also feel that promotional 
opportunities are quite limited even when they do find employ- 
ment. A few respondents who, after persistent effort, have 
finally obtained good jobs have, in some instances, been 
accused by white workers of taking "white" jobs. 

Practically all of the Canadian born black leaders report 


having been refused jobs during their younger years at the 
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large chain department and grocery stores. Yet some persisted 
and were finally able to find part time employment. 

Apparently the variety of employment was somewhat better 
for women in that they could be hired in domestic and other 
service situations - working in homes, restaurants, and the 
hospitals. Canada still imports black women from the West 
Indies to work for those able to afford the luxury of full time 
domestic help. 

In schools, many blacks faced social discrimination. 

The white girls refused to dance with them. In some instances 
only Jewish people would rent rooms to these students. 

Some respondents tell stories of insurance companies re- 
fusing to sell them insurance. Many black professionals have 
had their credentials challenged; some salespeople do not 


believe that a black person can be a doctor or a lawyer. 


4, Effects of Discrimination Upon the Black Population 


It is important to note that the concept "black community" 
is the subject of widespread disagreement. Some respondents 
speak of the "black community" as an ethnic group; others 
appear to feel that it can be described as a nationalistic con- 
cept. But most respondents simply do not believe that a "black 
community" exists, at least in Metropolitan Toronto. These 
respondents indicate that the black population is fragmented, 


isolated, divided into several groups and alienated from the 


general community. 
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Many respondents feel divisiveness and lack of unity 
are a direct effect of discriminatory practices which under- 
mine efforts to develop a viable community. Discrimination, 
according to these respondents, destroys initiative and the 
self confidence necessary for building organizations and pro- 
grammes. Instead, much effort is directed toward fighting 
prejudice and discrimination, leaving little time and energy 
for constructive action. 

Some respondents feel that much of the effect of dis- 
crimination is psychological. The father, unable to get a job 
because of discriminatory practices, loses face with his family 
and often becomes apathetic and bitter. His weakened self 
image and loss of self respect may result in his leaving the 
home and abandoning his family. 

Other respondents feel that discrimination in the wider 
community and in schools is leading youth to drop out of 
society, or to react with confrontation tactics to discrimina- 
tory practices. Some West Indians, bitter and disillusioned 
with Canadian racism, are reported to be returning to the 
Islands. 

Racism in Canadian society has led many blacks to the 
conclusion that the only way they can enjoy decent opportunities 
for social, recreational and cultural activities and reduce 
prejudice between different black groups is to build their own 


community centre. A project of this type has been under 


a 


consideration for several years. Attempts are currently being 
made to obtain the necessary funds to establish a Black 


Community Centre in Toronto. 


5. Effectiveness of Community Agencies 


We were interested in ascertaining what the black leader- 
ship feels about the role of various community agencies and 
organizations - social, educational, religious, commercial, 
cultural, etc. - in meeting the needs of the black community. 
Respondents are very divided on this question. Some suggest 
that most community agencies are doing a fairly good job, and, 
with some additional input from the black community, can improve 
the effectiveness of their services. Others think that no 
general community agency can possibly meet the needs of blacks ... 
only black controlled community agencies can effectively serve 
blacks. A third group is concerned with integration and feels 
that blacks should become more involved working in and changing 
community agencies. There should be more black teachers, 
social workers, policemen, doctors, nurses, etc. 

It is stated that some community agencies are not trusted 
by blacks in spite of their attempts to help them. The Harriet 
Tubman Centre, a centre serving West Indian youth but sponsored 
by the Y.M.C.A. is noted as one agency doing an effective job. 
It is suggested, however, that it might be more appropriate to 


the needs of blacks if it were being financed and controlled 


by them. 


By 


The Children's Aid Societies and social workers generally 
are fairly highly regarded, but according to our respondents, 
they require more orientation to the specific needs of blacks. 
Some workers are reported as being quick to label blacks as 
"appressive and paranoid" and to criticize the dress, gestures 
and language of West Indian youth. It is felt that qualified 
blacks might appropriately aid in the orientation of these 
agency workers. 

Some respondents also believe that school counsellors 
and school social workers are afraid to deal with "blackness”. 
Black kids get into trouble, some become delinquent, and 
school principals deny this reality. On the other hand, some 
agencies, i.e. St. Christopher House, the International 
Institute (an agency formerly serving the immigrant population 
but recently closed because of lack of support), and the 
Inter-Agency Council, receive commendation from some of our 
respondents. 

In general, government agencies, particularly Canada 
Manpower, are highly criticized by our respondents. Manpower 
is viewed as filtering black applicants into low paying jobs. 
Some respondents state that Manpower "breeds discrimination ... 
it sends people to job interviews where it is known they will 
not be hired". 

A few respondents are disillusioned and cynical about 


government agencies in general. For example, some report that 
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governmental agencies have "the sole purpose of suppressing 
blacks" a statement which reflects the extreme bitterness felt 
by these individuals. Others feel that these agencies will not 
do much for blacks unless there is strong community pressure. 
Role of Black Community Agencies 

It is recognized that, while there may be some need for 
black operated and controlled community agencies, there is 
little likelihood of the black community providing adequate 
financial support for such programmes. One of the founders 
of the Black Community Centre Project now feels that its sur- 
vival is not possible simply because of the divisiveness 
within the black population. 

Other black groups, the National Black Coalition, the 
Black Education Project, and the various Island organizations 
are recognized as useful but are unable to provide the ser- 
vices and programmes needed by the total black community. 
There is considerable criticism of the programmes of some 
black organizations. It is felt that there is too much em- 
phasis upon dinners, dances, and commercial projects. These 
respondents feel that black organizations should be more 
fully engaged in providing needed services to black youth 
and to the community generally. Such services would include 
help with housing, jobs, education, recreational and cultural 
programmes for youth, visits to black prisoners in jails, and 


to inmates in mental hospitals, etc. 


ay 


6. opttrtidessTowardeiner0atario Human Rights Commission 


Although we did not ask a question about specific com- 
munity agencies, we did think it important to inquire what 
community leaders felt about the work of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, an official agency funded by the Government 
of Ontario. Responses are quite varied, ranging from "it's 
doing a wonderful job" to "it's ineffective, slow to move, 
powerless and limited in its efforts". 

Some respondents express a great deal of confidence in 
the Commission and especially in its former executive director 
and chairman. Its record in fighting discrimination in housing 
is highly acclaimed by some respondents. It is also noted that 
these results are accomplished *in«spite of certain limitations. 

Ihe most serious criticism leveled against the Commission, 
however, is its status as a government agency. Many respondents 
feel that no government agency can be expected to do very much 
i.e. it cannot "attack the practices of another government 
agency", it is "good in theory but weakened by being a govern- 
ment agency", and it is "not effective but serves to tell blacks 


that they are being shafted". 


2: Black Leadership 


Our questions about black leadership evoked the widest 
differences of opinion of any asked. The responses vary from 


"there are no real leaders in the black community and none 
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are needed at this time", to "there are lots of leaders, but 
not enough followers" and finally to "there is some black 
leadership, but it is inadequate and out of touch with the 
real issues". 

There is some feeling that a need for younger leaders 
exists and that many people, and particularly the youth, are 
awaiting an issue-oriented leadership. Other respondents feel 
that some of the former and present younger leaders are too 
ideological and that a conservative black community is not 
ready for this type of leadership. 

Some respondents are angry at what they feel to be 
"exploitative leadership" in the black population. They state 
that some former leaders have been manipulative of the youth, 
Suggesting to them that it is o.k. to hate and even to steal 
from whites because blacks have been exploited by the majority 
group. 

Discontent is expressed by younger respondents who feel 
that many black professionals have worked hard but later moved 
out of the black community, thus leaving their followers dis- 
illusioned. Several names of younger men and women are 
mentioned repeatedly as potential leaders. Most of these are 
engaged in what might be termed "service occupations"; that 
is, they are working with youth and other groups in educational, 


cultural, social and recreational programmes. 
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The lack of unity in the black community is recognized 
as a primary cause and also a result of the lack of black 
leadership. There is some consensus that leaders will emerge 
if the community is able to achieve a degree of unity and 
agreement on common goals and purposes. But this is a chicken 
and egg situation. Strong leadership is unlikely to emerge 
until common purposes and goals are achieved within the black 
community. In like manner, these commonalities may not occur 
in the absence of effective leadership. 

Several respondents indicate that potential leaders must 
acquire skills, commitment and expertise in specific problem 
areas. There is a need, according to these respondents, for 
potential leaders to become known and accepted in the larger 
Canadian community, in order to have the power to effect sig- 


nificant change in the conditions of blacks. 


8. Role Models 

The socialization process, that process in which the child 
learns the values, goals, structures and patterns of social 
relationships in any society is of immense importance. ‘The 
young child must have adequate role models who personify these 
characteristics in order that he or she may develop a sense of 
identity, self definition, and attachment to his or her society. 
Parents and teachers tend to provide role models for the young 


child; the adolescent may turn to community leaders or other 
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Significant individuals or groups who serve as desirable role 
models or heroes. 

We were interested in finding out what individuals or 
groups serve as role models for black youth in Metropolitan 
Toronto. We asked the sample of community leaders whether or 
not they felt that black youth needed role models, and if so, 
what individuals or groups are playing that role. 

In general our respondents feel that black youth do need 
role models, and that for the most part they are not finding 
them among the black leadership in Metropolitan Toronto. Five 
respondents believe that present day black youth has replaced 
the traditional role model, an individual or group, with 
"institutional models", or with "national or cultural values". 
One respondent states his opinion: 

"There are no role models now for 

anyone, black or white. The young 
relate to fashions and fads 

and are easily led by whatever is 

new." 

The remaining respondents in this sample intimate that 
youth do need role models, but differ in their assessment of 
the existence of adeqaute models within the black community. 
Some respondents feel that black professional people, i.e. 
lawyers, doctors, university professors, business men and 
others "who have made it" serve as adequate role models for 
youth. Others believe that while everyone needs models, in 


the recent past revolutionary or militant types have occupied 


this role. 
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Another group, approximately a quarter of the sample, 
are worried that criminal types are increasingly appealing 
to that element of the youth population who sees no need to 
continue its education. For these youth, many of whom are 
now "at the hubcap stealing stage", the big cars and easy 
money flashed by pimps and other criminal types appear extremely 
attractive. The influence of such films as Superfly supplements 
this sort of appeal. 

Some respondents feel that it is essential that pro- 
fessional individuals relate much more seriously to the black 
community. These individuals cannot serve as role models 
when they do not live in and do not identify with the black 
population. Examples are given of a few young black leaders 
who are working closely with youth in community centre type 
programmes, and who have immense influence upon black youth. 

Our respondents believe that black youth needs, and 
naturally will have to choose role models from among those 
available. The problem is to assure that adequate models are 
available, visible and ready to work closely with youth. 
Eoere 1s a straw teeline coac Americans or Ouner drsctane 
heroes cannot meet the needs of today's black youth. 

A 'Younger' Point of View 

As mentioned previously the researchers wanted to take 

advantage of the particular perspective the youth sample 


might have regarding being black in a Canadian urban society 
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both now and in the future. Youth respondents were interviewed 
using the same questionnaire as used with the adult black 
sample. However, some questions were added, and responded to 
only by the youth. One follows: 

"Which type of individual in the 

black community would you most like 

to be like?" 

Of the 46 respondents who answered this question, 17 
chose themselves as their own personal role model. That is, 
rather than looking toward another person in the community who 
might personify the values and goals appropriate, each of these 
respondents tends to look to himself to develop his own sense 
of direction. Several respondents look to 'people in the 
helping professions' or 'community leaders' - but as categories 
of people and not as individuals. Almost 10 percent feel there 
are no appropriate role models available to them. The only 
specific individuals mentioned are Huey Newton, Rap Brown, 
Angela Davis, George Washington Carver and Dianne Carroll - all 
Americans, and each only referred to once or twice. 

The reasons for the choices of role model are primarily 


based on personal advantage and a desire to help others. 


9. The Role of the Media 


We assumed that the role of the mass media, newspapers, 
radio, television, etc. would be of crucial importance in the 


development of positive or negative self images within the 


oe 


black population. We were particularly interested in the role 
assigned to the black press in this development as seen by our 
respondents. 

Daily Press 

Ail respondents feel that the mass media do indeed play 
an important role in the development of the images which blacks 
hold of themselves and of those held by the wider community. 
Most of our respondents, however, think that the media promote 
a negative image of blacks much more frequently than a positive 
one. The daily newspapers are viewed as more strongly negative 
in their approach to news of the black community than are radio, 
television or the black. press....Most. editorials relatedsiomude 
black population are seen as containing misinformation, dis- 
tortion, and often paternalism. 

Harsh words are spoken in relation to black news coverage, 
particularly in the two morning newspapers in Metropolitan 
Toronto. One respondent indicates that "Toronto papers never 
cover black news unless it is of a.crime™...“And.they are 
always quick to identify a West Indian", e.g. an incident in 
1974 when "black youth created a disturbance on the subway". 

The Toronto Star is felt by some respondents to have 
been irresponsible when some months ago it headlined a story 
to the effect that 300,000 blacks could be in Toronto by the 
year 1990... this.type. of reporting is fell, to,haverp wee 


into the hands of the Western Guard and other racists. The 
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Members of Toronto’s black community ‘‘cannot tolerate’’® 
airly frequent police beatings of black men, a one-man inquiry 
yy lawyer Arthur Maloney into the Metro Police Complaints 
3ureau was told yesterday. 
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general tenor of the comments reflects a tremendous amount 
of fear that such stories, even when true, can only serve to 
create hostility and antagonism in the white population. 

Moreover, several respondents believe that the daily 
press rarely if ever reports on the achievements of the black 
population. Black cultural values are felt to be excluded 
from mention. The daily press "creates false issues and 
ignores real issues" ... e.g. immigration, job discrimination, 
etc. Another respondent feels that "the daily press tries 
to screw us", and that blacks must keep their problems to 
themselves. 

Only three respondents indicate that the daily press has 
some positive interest in the black community. One of these 
refers to his admiration of the Star's "Fresh Air Fund" for 
underprivileged children; another feels that one of the daily 
newspapers is usually fair, even in controversial incidents, 
although there are exaggerations in some of its reporting. 

The third believes that the ieee frequently resorts to "reverse 

discrimination", that is, it "leans over backwards" in its 

efforts to please. The effect is an unfortunate patronization. 
Ihe Black Press 

(a) Criticism 

Serious criticisms are expressed concerning the role of 
the black press in Toronto by 17 of the 32 respondents in this 


sample. In general, however, it fares far better than does 


in ee 


the daiby presst=A Lew respondents feel that two newspapers, 
Contrast and the Islander, should be combined as the black 
population is too small to support both. Other respondents 
think that there is a need for both newspapers as they serve 
different purposes. The third black newspaper, Africa Speaks, 
is not mentioned. 

Criticisms focus largely around assertions that the 
black press “encourages polarization and conflict"; that it 
neglects the positive aspects of the society and black achieve- 
ments; that it is not thoughtful and perceptive} it "exaggerates 
racial aspects of the news"; that it gives too much space to 
"left-wingers" and their rhetoric. There is a strong need, 
according to some respondents for more accuracy in reporting 
and more realistic editorials. 

A few respondents feel that Contrast and the Islander 
are divisive because they emphasize news from the West Indies 
to the partial exclusion of Canadian news. A small number 
suggest that Contrast particularly is ‘too timid' because it 
is afraid to antagonize advertisers. 


(b) Positive Comment 


Several other respondents indicate that the black press 
is essential to the black population if for no other reason 
than the negligence of the daily press. Some respondents feel 
that the black press may be able to educate the daily press 


and the general community regarding black history and 
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achievements. Others feel that it does cover black news well 
and in a forthright manner. 

A few respondents think that the press is "the conscience 
of the community, able to say things black people feel but do 
not say". The black press is recognized as a potential "force 
for good if it would focus on the achievements of blacks and, 
as a result could be a positive force for the youth". 

Whatever its shortcomings, our respondents appear to 
feel that the black press is essential and that it should be 
supported by the black population. 

The Role of Radio and Television 

Television and radio are on the whole given a more favour- 
able evaluation than the press in presenting news of the black 
population. However, many respondents feel that their effects 
are minimal. Some believe that the C.B.C. has made some 
efforts to "get into the black community", but there is no 
programming which reflects black culture. There is a need to 
hire black staff and to develop material which focuses upon 
black history and achievements. 

Other respondents indicate that television and radio 
still perpetuate the "song and dance" image of blacks, a dis- 
tortion which should be changed. Much of that which appears 
on television and in movies is, according to one respondent, 
"pure garbage". Complaints are expressed about programming 


in which only "big name" blacks are featured, and they "are 
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always asked to discuss 'blackness'". Consequently, the im- 
pact of radio and 2.V. is slight. 

The picture is not entirely negatives; some of our res- 
pondents feel that most radio and television programmes are 
generally fair although some bias is reflected on one or two 
stations in Metropolitan Toronto. These respondents also 
recognize that some progress is being made in the use of 
blacks in programmes. But it is felt that this limited develop- 
ment is insufficient; blacks must work harder to get into the 
media at all levels of production. Television and radio are 
viewed as important vehicles for building self respect and a 


positive black image. 


10. Further Comments by Leadership Respondents 


We asked, at the end of each interview, if respondents 
wanted to comment further, or to discuss other problems not 
touched upon in the course of answering our questions. Most 
respondents were very anxious to make additional comments. In 
fact, some of the most interesting and informative material 
resulted from this opportunity to verbalize some of the basic 
issues in the black population as seen by respondents. 

(a) scleclt-of Unity 

The lack .of; unity among blacks jis seem by several nes— 

pondents as a particularly vexing problem. "There is no 


solidarity and no allegiance". This matter has been discussed 
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historically earlier in this Report but the fears of many res- 
pondents regarding the potentially destructive effects of 
divisiveness and isolation are expressed in the strongest of 
terms. The infighting between some West Indian groups is 
particularly deplored by some respondents. 

Others feel that even government grants which enable 
some groups to operate programmes also tend to encourage frag- 
mentation and divisiveness. The existence of a fairly liberal 
attitude in this city, combined with the scattered black popu- 
lation make it difficult to develop a sense of unity and 
cohesion. One respondent expresses the situation as follows: 


'No crisis. exists and no leaders 
can emerge." 


(b) Concern with Children and Families 

Several respondents are disturbed about the apparent 
difficulties many West Indian families are experiencing in 
Toronto. A fairly large number of families are viewed as 
having problems with their children. The apparent large num- 
ber of single parent families is viewed as a big factor in the 
difficulties relating to the control of children - especially 
when, as in most cases, that parent has a need to work. One 
person suggests that sometimes children, especially girls, 
are being thrown out of their homes by parents who cannot con- 
trol them. Many parents provide their children with too many 
possessions. One of the results is that kids may tend to 


think that things 'come easy' in life so why should they struggle 
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for grades in school. Everyone excuses them. It is stated 
that Contrast has had to tone down some of its reports about 
kids engaged in illegal activities. The youth involved may 
become heroes simply because they have received publicity as 
a result of their difficulties with the law. 

(c) Problems of West Indian Women 

Many of the ‘community leaders' are concerned with the 
plight of the West Indian women who are apparently quite lonely 
and isolated in Metropolitan Toronto. Frequently these women, 
mostly single, are said to be patients in mental hospitals 
or attending out patient clinics. The situation is felt to be 
related to several factors. 

First, for various reasons the number of women, parti- 
cularly single women, is assumed to be larger than the number 
of men; second, many West Indian men tend to date white women, 
often leaving West Indian women without male companionship; 
and third, many women suffer the effects of the loss of the 
warmly supportive culture of the West Indies. The extended 
family cand the warm friendly “culture simply do N0G exrou to 
the same degree in Toronto. One respondent who regrets this 
development relates that West Indians are becoming "stilted" 
like Canadians; for example, "people in restaurants no 


longer call out to each other as they did back home”. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ATTITUDES TOWARD COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 


1. Introduction 


All residents of a community are dependent to some ex- 
tent upon the variety of agencies and institutions which exist 
to provide needed health, police, educational, religious, 
social, recreational, employment, welfare and other services. 
The attitudes and behaviour of these agencies are particularly 
crucial to the general welfare of racial and other minorities. 
They help to ease, or conversely make more difficult, the 
process of adaptation. Denial of service, or perceived discri- 
minatory treatment by these groups tends to result in negative 
attitudes toward the entire neighbournood or community. Thus 
we feel it is very important to determine the opinions of our 
respondents regarding some of these services. 

The reader is advised that the major part of our discussion 
and the tables included in the following chapters, relate to the 
adult black sample. Discussions of the youtn sample and the 


non-black sample follow each subject area in that sequence. 


2. Attitude Toward the Schools and Education 


"Most wnite Canadians would not have learned 
that there were Negroes in Canada at all had 
they relied upon their formal schooling”. 

Robin Winks 
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There has been a considerable amount of discussion con- 
cerning the failure of the schools to meet the needs of black 
children. The York Study, for example, notes that black 
children are handicapped by the inability of teachers to under- 
stand their background, culture, and orientation toward 
schooling. We were interested in ascertaining the attitudes 
of our respondents to this situation and asked for responses as 
to whether or not people felt that teachers discouraged blacks 
from pursuing academic studies in the school system. 

Forty-two percent of our respondents agree that teachers 
do in fact discourage some black students who would like to 
pursue academic subjects. Approximately one-fourth of the res- 
pondents disagree. However, an even larger number, 33.0 percent 
(69 of the 210 respondents) has no opinion on the subject. 

This may not be particularly significant since 37 percent of the 


respondents do not have children. 


As stated earlier, the researchers felt that the youtn, 
since most were still students, would have a particularly 
relevant statement to make regarding issues in education. 
Almost two-thirds, 61.1 percent (33), of the youth sample indi- 
cate that teachers do discourage blacks from working in certain 
educational fields. Ten young people (18.5 percent) disagree 
with this statement and a final eleven (20.4 percent) have no 


Opinion. 
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The primary reason for the youth's sense of a negative 
attitude on the part of their teachers is that teachers dis- 
courage self-determination, 56.7 percent (17) - or there is 
the problem of channeling into tecnnical, vocational or com- 
mercial courses and away from the academic stream, 30 percent 
(9). One student reports that when discussing his desire to 
become an engineer, the teacher commented that he was not 
suited to that field. "You are a good basketball player and 
the scnool needs basketball players. Why don't you become a 


professional and forget about the engineering?" 


Most non-black respondents (57.7 percent) do not agree 
that some teachers discourage blacks from entering certain 
educational programmes. Only six respondents, or 11.5 percent, 
agree with this statement. 

Negative References to Blacks in Textbooks 

A report published by McDiarmed and Pratt of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education (1971) indicates that pre- 
judicial attitudes and negative references to blacks are wide- 
spread in the textpooks used in Ontario schools. We asked if 
our respondents were aware of these types of attitudes in 
scnool textbooxs. More than one-third (34.8 percent) of all 
respondents, including those who do not have children, indicate 
an awareness of these attitudes. Forty percent (84) are not 


aware of negative references, and almost one-fourth are unsure. 
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The percentage of respondents who believe that textbooxs do 
contain negative references to blacks increases significantly 


when only those with children are analyzed. 


Over two-thirds of the youth sample (69.8 percent - 37) 
state 'yes'! - there are discriminatory references to minorities 
in school texts and literature. Comments include: derogatory 
references to blacks and native peoples - name calling; mention 
of blacks only in 'serving' situations; and a complete 
omission of blacks as a valued part of Canadian history and 


society. 


Non-black respondents are almost equally divided regarding 
the issue. Forty percent of the respondents in this sub-sample 
indicate an awareness of discriminatory references; thirty-eight 
percent know of no such references. 

Negative Attitudes of Black Youth Toward Education 

There has been a great deal of discussion in the black 
population concerning the difficulties of black youth in adapting 
themselves to an educational system which has little interest or 
knowledge of their needs. As indicated earlier in this Report, 
the school has been charged with failing to understand the black 
child and with attempting to destroy his identification with his 
own cultural values. In view of the fairly strong feeling 


generated by the experiences of black youth in the schools, it 
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might be assumed that our respondents would express considerably 
negative attitudes toward the educational system. 

In connection with their response it is important to note 
that there was a discrepancy in the interpretation of the 
question - 

Some teachers feel that many black students 

tend to have a negative attitude towards 

school. Do you agree with this feeling? 
Although we were trying to discern whether or not respondents 
thought that teachers in the school system were inclined to pro- 
ject a negative attitude, the actual response indicates that 
people are concerned more with the positive or negative attitudes 
of the students themselves. 

Some observers, including a few of our leadership group 
respondents, believe that many black students have adopted a 
negative attitude toward education. These students, it is felt, 
have little faith in education as a means of self fulfillment 
or career advancement. Or their parents do aot offer encourage- 
ment and support. 

Only slightly more than one-fourth (26.4 percent) of the 
respondents in the adult black sample indicate a degree of 
negative feeling toward the educational system. 


TABLE 7) PERCEPTIONS OF NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL 


Number Percent 
Yes yy) 26.4 
No 113 H.3 
Unsure LO 19.3 


208 100.0 
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Most of the fifty-five respondents who suggest that blacks 
do have negative attitudes toward the school believe that 
‘students reflect teacher attitudes', or that the ‘teachers 
lack understanding'; there are social pressures to contend with, 
and black immigrant youth have ‘difficulties with the school 
system! here in Canada. 

The majority of the adult black sample, 54.3 percent, do 
not believe that black youth are negatively oriented toward the 


school system. 


Almost one-half the youth group, 45.3 percent (24), however, 
acknowledges a negative attitude on the part of students toward 
the school system. 

Reasons for agreement are primarily based on the fact that 
students tend to reflect the attitudes of their teachers, 33.3 
percent (10). One respondent also includes the influence of the 
‘white kids'. Another suggests negative parental input; another 
believes that black youth do feel inferior to whites. 
Secondarily, it is suggested that the successful image promoted 
by blacks does not include education, 23.3 percent (7). Several 
respondents mention that blacks are more socially than educa- 
tionally oriented. 

"Tt isn't 'hep' to care about school.” 
"There's nothing to work for even if 


you can get somewhere. Is the hassle 
worth it?" 
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Some members of the black population may take issue with 
the latter statement. Seventeen percent (5) of the young 
people blame ‘social pressures! (including the attraction of 
money or material possessions) for this negative attitude. 

The other half of the youth sample disagrees with the 
idea that black students have a negative attitude towards 
school. 

One of those denying the statement feels that black youth 
"aspire and participate as much as any other group". Another 
emphasizes that there is "lots of pressure on black kids who 
have to work twice as hard to earn passing marks as do white 


students". 


The largest single group of non-black respondents, 43.1 
percent, do not feel that black students aeceee ts have a 
negative attitude toward school. However, slightly more than 
a fourth of this sample believes that this is true. A con- 
siderable number, 31.4 percent, are ‘unsure! and do not express 
an opinion. 

Several non-blacks comment about their impressions of the 
school system and about teachers generally. One respondent, 
for example, reports feeling that discrimination is based on 


"the teacher's lack of knowledge of the black child's 


background". 
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Another non-black respondent suggests that blacks have 
made important contributions to Canadian history and "have 
not been recognized. They have not been given an ‘equal 
opportunity to learn'." Still another non-black respondent 
feels that many "teachers have certain preconceived ideas", 

a reference to their stereotyping or to a prejudice against 
blacks. And finally, one observant person, referring to the 
school system, indicates that "all children coming from mino- 
rity or economically deprived groups will experience 
discrimination". 


Job Opportunities Following Graduation 
From Educational Institutions 


Education is generally viewed in western societies as 
one of the most important factors in social and economic 
mobility and success. As indicated earlier in this report, 
many blacks are quite concerned about the quality and relevance 
of the education received by their children. Other spokesmen, 
including some of our respondents, have commented about the 
difficulties experienced by black, and especially West Indian 
children in the school systems of Metropolitan Toronto. One 
programme, the Black Education Project, has been organized to 
help black children cope more successfully within the schools. 

For these reasons we were interested in ascertaining 
what respondents felt about the opportunities for black youth 
who do continue and graduate from the various levels of 
schooling: high schools, vocational schools, community 


colleges, and universities, 
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Responses to these questions indicate that most respon- 
dents feel only fairly positively about the opportunities 
available to black graduates from the various academic levels. 
Although not entirely consistent, the number of respondents 
who feel that opportunities are "good" gradually increases as 
the level of education increases3 e.g. 26.2 percent feel that 
opportunities are "good" for high school graduates, 39.5 per- 
cent feel that opportunities are "good" for university 


graduates. 


TABLE 15 JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOLLOWING GRADUATION FROM: 
ee eb EV EUWING GRADUATION FROM: 


High Vocational Community University 
School School College 
Very good pe, Nef dO Fath 14 Gay wba ee 
Good So Moetees "AL. £335 (ig doulas to es Sain 3. Fs 
Fair 66. O3L.4Y = 459) 128.1 77. 36.7 Ge 30.5 
Poor to let ol oe TISB 19 9.0 26 12,4 


Very poor 14 eat. 9 4,3 7 3.3 5 24 
No opinion 16 Fo 22. 110.5 16 7.4 10 4.8 
N/A BOO ys ac" ee ee Pee BY OS me OR 

210 100.0 210 100.0 210 100.0 207 1000 


Unfortunately it was not ascertained to what extent reasons 
for these impressions included the crucial unemployment problems 
presently affecting all levels and groups in society. 

Cross tabulations of attitudes re: job opportunities and 


place of birth reveal few significant differences between 
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Canadian and West Indian black respondents. One small difference 
is seen in the ratings of Canadian and West Indian respondents 

regarding opportunities for high school graduates; approximately 
one-fifth of West Indians feel that job opportunities are "poor" 


for high school graduates; only 14.3 percent of Canadian born 


blacks agreed. 


Preparation for Employment 


TABLE 16 AREAS IN WHICH BLACKS SHOULD 
PREPARE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


100 percent 


80 percent 


60 percent 


4O percent 


20 percent 
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According to black adult respondents, the foregoing 
graph presents an illustration of the types of occupations 
for which black youth should be preparing themselves. It 
is obvious from the table that most black adult respoments 
(61.9 percent) feel that black students should prepare then- 
selves for professional or technical occupations. 

The 'Youth' Viewpoint 

Job opportunities are considered by youth to be only 
fair to good whether graduating from high school, vocational 
school, or community college. With a university degree, options 
increase and the feeling is there are 'good' even 'very good! 
opportunities for employment. 

It is recommended by the youth group that black students 
should prepare themselves for positions wherever they are 
available and without resistrictions (53.7 percent -29), 
specifying particularly in some instances managerial positions 
(20.4 percent), and professional situations (37 percent). 

The following quotation sums up the general youth 
feeling: 


"Aspire to the highest!" 


The youth were also asked: 


"What do you feel you want to accomplish 
in the next five years?" 
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Most of the respondents expect to attain their educational 
goals shortly and so see themselves as entering into a specific 
profession (medicine, teaching, law, business, engineering etc.) 
or sport (particularly football or basketball). Some expect 
still to be in school or perhaps preparing for employment. 

Will colour affect the achievement of 
your goals?" 

Almost two-thirds of the youth state that they do not feel 
their colour will influence the attainment of their personal 
goals. One respondent mentions "It isn't colour which is impor- 
tant, nothing can stop you if you are willing to try". Almost 
one-third of the respondents who feel colour will not affect 
their achievement believe the community generally accepts that 
achievement, as indicated above, is based on individual effort. 

Some respondents acknowledge the role of ability and 
appropriate qualifications. Others are determined not to let 
any existing discrimination stand in their way. "As a person 
with a liberal approach, colour cannot be identified as a 
parrier.'' More than half of those feeling colour will not affect 
their achievement, 54.5 percent (18), also expect to see dis- 
criminatory attitudes lessening over the next five years. 

Of the nearly 20 percent fearing that colour may affect the 
attainment of their personal goals most indicate existing die 


criminatory attitudes as the primary source of concern. 
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The 'Non-Black' Opinion 

The non-black sample was somewhat more positive than the 
blacks in their assessment of the possibilities for employment 
available to black youth following graduation from the various 
levels of schooling. However, this difference is small and 
statistically insignificant. 

The largest number in this group (41.5 percent) say that 
there should be no restrictions in black employment. Some sug- 
gest that black youth should prepare themselves firstly for 
professional-technical employment and secondly for proprietorial- 


managerial occupations. 


3. Attitudes Toward the Media 
(a) The Daily Press 


There has been a considerable amount of negative feeling 
among blacks concerning the manner in which the daily press 
covers news of the black population. Some members of the 
leadership sample in this Study report that the daily press 
rarely mentions the achievements of members of the black popu- 
lation, but almost invariably identifies a black person who 
has committed a crime. Other observers, including writers for 
the black journals, state that the daily press tends to "play 
up the sensational", and does little or nothing to improve re- 
lationships between the various groups in Metropolitan Toronto, 

In responding to a question asking about the role of the 


daily press, almost three-fourths (70 percent) of the adult 
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plack sample agree with this negative viewpoint; in fact 
64 respondents (31.5 percent) report that the daily press 


tends to "destroy positive relationships" between blacks and 


whites. 

TABLE 17 NEGATIVE ATTITUDE RE DAILY PRESS* 
Number Percent 
Destroys relations 64 31.5 
Unfair, inaccurate reporting o4 abe 
Insensitivity in reporting 23 Pee 

Promotes negative feelings 
toward blacks 5 Ca 
Publishes negative articles 5 pts 
Exaggeration of crime situations 11 54 
Blacks play limited role 10 ae) 
Lhe 69.9 


Smaller numbers indicate that the daily press tend to 
be "unfair and inaccurate", "to engage in ‘insensitive 
reporting'", and to "exaggerate crime" among blacks. A few 
respondents suggest that the role of the press is quite limited 
and thus of little effect. 

However, almost a fourth of our respondents (55) give a 
more favourable response to our inquiry about the role of the 
daily press. Almost half of this number feels that it attempts 


to “build positive relations between blacks and other groupe: 


* Many people, responding to questions about attitudes , 
expressed both favourable and non-favourable opinions 
and in these cases the responses were coded under 
both headings. 
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The younger respondents (70 percent) concur with the pri- 
marily negative attitude of the adult population regarding the 
effectiveness of the daily press in building relationships 
between blacks and whites in Toronto. Reasons as above are 
scattered - from a general feeling that the press tends to 
"destroy relationships" to more specific accusations of "unfair 
and inaccurate reporting", and references are made to the 
"limited coverage" given to the black population. One respon- 
dent suggests that the "white media are waging war against 


blacks", 


Only 16 non-black respondents, or 30.1 percent, report 
positive attitudes toward the daily press in its treatment of 
blacks. One half of these believe that the press "builds 
relationships" or "promotes understanding". However, most non- 
black respondents (69.8 percent) express negative feelings 
toward the role of the daily press in promoting relationships 
and understandings between blacks and other groups. 

(b) The Black Press 

Winks, Hill and others have commented upon the role of 
the black press in building a sense of black consciousness and 
identity. A press which reflects the aspirations, achievements, 
and goals of ethnic groups appears to be of great importance. 
Certainly one characteristic of Metropolitan Toronto is the 
considerable number of ethnic newspapers published by many of 


the various groups in the community. Winks examines the role 
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of the black press and its potential of strength in the black 


community. 


"The Negro newspapers in Canada did reflect one of 
the most obvious of Negro inconsistencies, however, 
and it was because of that inconsistency that they 
grew at all. Negroes repeatedly insisted that 
newspapers should be free of racial bias, indeed, 

of racial awareness. They complained that the white 
dailies did not give sufficient space to Negro 
social news - the complaint was justified - and that 
too often the only stories in which Negroes were 
identified as such were those dealing with crime. 
Racial designations were irrelevant, the Negroes 
insisted. Yet, both within their own newspapers 

and repeatedly in conversation, Negroes insisted 
that black men should be identified by race when 
they achieved some success however minor that 
success might be. They did not ask for color-—blind 
newspapers, they asked for value free newspapers." 17. 


Although various black publications have been born, lived 
a short life and passed into oblivion, the three "black" news- 
papers now published in Metropolitan Toronto appear to be 
serving a very useful purpose. They may prove to be exceptions 
to past experience. We asked our respondents for their opinions 
regarding the role of the black press in the development of 
black/white relationships. 

A small majority of respondents (56 percent), think that, 
in general, the black press tends to be a NOSILLve ot Orce ur 
pbuilding better relations with the general population. This 
attitude is related to a feeling that the black press "increases 
cultural identity", ‘improves relationships", reports the news 


"fairly", and "increases communications”. 


17e Winks, Robin, ibid p. 410-411 
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However, slightly more than a third of our respondents 
(36.7 percent) indicate that the black press generally fails 
to contribute to improvements in black/white relationships. 
For one half of this group, the black press tends to be engaged 
in "biased reporting". Approximately 25 percent of this group 
suggests that the black press tends to "destroy relationships". 
Smaller numbers, less than 10 percent, feel that it fosters 
"black/white confrontations", is "too militant", and over- 


emphasizes news of the West Indies and not Canadian news. 


As occurred in the adult group, a majority of the younger 
respondents who expressed their views concerning the black press 
consider it to be a positive force. Almost 30 percent of this 
group feels that the black press increases cultural identity and 
that this then indirectly affects the strengthening of black/ 
white relationships. ‘Fair reporting' and a general reference 
to 'building relations' are also cited as reasons. 

Some of the youth expressing a negative attitude toward 
the black press criticize their 'biased reporting!’ and others 
believe the black publications tend to 'destroy relations'. 
According to one of several respondents: 

"Contrast is mainly catering to blacks and 
is therefore read only by blacks - and this 


does not help to improve relations." 


Another respondent takes an opposite stance: 


"Contrast is trying to make an impact on 
the community - to be an education for 
blacks and to deliver a message meant for 


whites." 


ip 


Perhaps the question is - are the black publications in 
Toronto attempting to improve black/white relationships or do 
they see their function as primarily to educate and to give 


support to the black community? 


Favourable attitudes toward the black press are expressed 
by only 37.5 percent of the non-black respondents, a slightly 
larger number than were favourable toward the daily press. 
Several of these respondents feel as do the black respondents 
that the black press "increases the cultural identity of the 
black community". 

(c) Television 

With one or two exceptions television in Canada has not 
been the subject of investigation in terms of its impact upon 
black/white relationships. It is, however, probably one of the 
most pervasive influences in modern society. It was felt to be 
of great importance to determine what role blacks feel that 
television plays in this development. 

As in the case of the daily press, most of our respondents 
(56.8 percent) feel that television plays a negative role in the 
development of black/white relationships. Some of these res- 
pondents feel that television tends to "destroy relationships". 
Another sizeable group feels that television tends to create a 
"negative image" of blacks. However, the largest group, almost 


fifty percent of those who assess the role of television 
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negatively, feels that "blacks play a limited role" in tele- 
vision. Thus its effect upon black/white relationships can 
only be minimal. 

Respondents (86) who feel that television constitutes 
a positive influence upon the development of black/white 
relationships generally feel that it tends to "build relation- 
ships", and are favourably disposed to the fact that increasing 
numbers of blacks are seen in programmes. A few others feel 
that the increasing number of black programmes being shown is 


a favourable development. 


A fairly strong majority (63 percent) of the young people 
see television as a destructive force in the development of 
black/white relationships. The greatest stress (47.1 percent) 
is on the limited role which blacks play in this medium and 
here we are particularly looking at Canadian programming. 
Another 15 percent specify that a negative image of blacks is 
being promoted. 

One respondent mentions that whatever black programming 
does occur in Toronto "it does not help the discrimination 


problem one bit". 


The non-black respondents are almost equally divided in 
their opinions regarding the role of television in developing 
better black/white relations. Only 4+5.8 percent of the non- 
black respondents feel that television plays a positive role; 


fifty-four percent feel that its role is negative. 
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Advertising in Mass Media 
One aspect of the mass media, which we did not investi-— 
gate is advertising. The lack of visible minorities in 
Canadian advertising has been frequently noted, especially 
since the recent introduction of blacks in American advertising 
seen on television in Toronto. These casual and unsystematic 
observations are documented in a Study on the "Employment of 
Visible Minority Groups in Mass Media Advertising", a Report 
submitted to the Ontario Human Rights Commission in ABS VD ly 
This Report notes: 
"On the basis of our content analysis of 
newspapers, magazines, television commer- 
cials and the testimony of witnesses, 
there is little doubt that racial discri- 
mination against visible minority groups 
occurs in mass media advertising. Visible 
minority groups are judged on their racial 


characteristics and are not given the same 
opportunities as whites.” 


The Report ends by recommending a number of steps which 
should be taken by the Ontario Government, by the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, by the advertising firms and agencies and by 


major ethnic groups and associations .t%> 


4, Attitudes and Behaviour of Police 

Perhaps no area of community life has been more subject 
to attack by black leaders and the black press than the attitudes 
and behaviour of the police in their dealing with the black popu- 


lation. The police, as indicated in Chapter I, have been accused 


ie. 


Elkin, Frederick, "The Employment of Visible Minority 


Groups in Mass Media Advertising." 
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of harassing, "name-calling", and using the flimsiest excuses 
to charge the black population with various types of crime. 
According to one of our respondents "basically the police are 
out to get blacks". 

We asked our respondents whether or not they felt the 
police were fair in dealing with blacks. Fifty-one respondents 
(24.3 percent) feel that the police are fair; exactly one-half 


(105) of the respondents indicate that the police are not fair. 


TABLE 18 ATTITUDE TOWARD POLICE FAIRNESS 
Response Number Percent 
Yes ot 24.6 
No 105 5007 
No opinion 4.6 Peer 
Mixed opinion 5 204 

207 100.0 


Of the approximately one-fourth who express a favourable 
attitude toward the police, the most frequently given reason 
is that they are "generally fair and efficient". The predominant 
reasons given by respondents who express negative feelings are 
that the police engage in "unfair treatment to blacks", and there 
is a "lack of respect in the treatment of blacks". 

Sixty-eight respondents had actually witnessed what they 
consider to be fair or unfair treatment of blacks by the police. 
A comment by one respondent reflects an impression which many 


would accept as valid for the general community : 
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"There are bigots on the police force 
but usually then lean over backwards 
to avoid being accused of discrimination." 

While 50.7 percent of all respondents believe that the 
police are unfair in their treatment of blacks, significant 
differences exist among the minority who believe that they are 
fair. Almost 40.0 percent of Canadian born blacks believe 


that the police are fair, while only slightly more than 20.0 


percent of West Indians believe that they are fair. 


TABLE 19 ATTITUDE REGARDING POLICE FAIRNESS 
BY PLACE OF BIRTH 
Canada West Indies 
Yes Ave 5S 
BOwe Pe On ee tes 
No 7 70> 
Bete acs SOU? PEC. 
No opinion 2 SY. 
Doo Pec. Se ORRce 
Mixed opinion 2 3 
ae Pubes 2.0 Pause 
Column 3h 148 


(N= 162) 

Sample incidents which were reported indicate a suspicious 
approach is being taken by policemen: 

(a) A car is stopped for no reason other than 


that there are a "bunch of blacks inside". 
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(b) On leaving a restaurant a respondent is 
"put up against the wall and searched" 
by the police. He is only told they were 
looking for someone. 

(c) A police car continually cruises the block 
to check up on a group of black youth 
going to the subway together after their 
basketball practice. What do they antici- 
pate will happen? 

(d) A person is harassed by police and sent 
back to his apartment for identification. 
During questioning he is told to keep 
his hands by his sides or he will be 
shot. Then with no further explanation 


he is told to go. 


Ihe youth contingent voices a much stronger disapproval 
of Toronto's police force. Three-quarters of our sample dis- 
agree with the statement that the city's police force is fair 
and efficient in dealing with blacks. Over half of these con- 
demn police treatment of blacks - calling it 'unfair'. 

Another twenty percent (9) criticize specifically the physical, 
sometimes brutal, aggressiveness of police. Twelve percent 
resent their stereotyping of blacks. Only 13 percent of the 


youth respondents feel positively towards Toronto police. 
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Most non-black respondents, 53.8 percent, feel that the 
police are generally fair in their dealings with the black 
population. However, almost a fourth of these respondents, 
23.1 percent do not agree with this opinion. 


The Black Police 


Black police are generally considered in a more favour- 
able light. Seventy-three respondents (40.8 percent) responded 
positively to our question regarding attitudes toward black 
police. However, a large minority (30.9 percent) express nega- 
tive attitudes toward black police. Respondents with positive 
feelings emphasize that these men are ‘equally fair and 
efficient', or "it is good to have black police as representa- 
tives of our community". "Black police are fair and friendly 
in their relationships with blacks." 

Most respondents with negative feelings report that black 
police are "equally inadequate". Frequently accusations Tre- 
garding the effectiveness of the black police are tempered 
with explanations: 

"Black police are tough on blacks. They are 
trying to show white police that they are 
competent and not biased." 

"For black police the challenge is greater. 
Negative attitudes may be experienced when 
they are dealing with white law-breakers. 


It is difficult for them to show fellow 
blacks that they are impartial." 


Over half the youth sample (29) also have negative 


feelings toward the black police, their reasons in order of 
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prevalence being that they are 'equally inadequate in dealing 
with the black community'; they are 'token members of the 
police fcrce's they are 'more severe in their treatment of 
blacks'. One respondent states: 

"The white society has a psychological 

influence on him (i.e. the black police- 

man) and the way he must carry out his 

duties. He may be forced to do things 

which are not very good" (i.e. the im- 

plication being good for the black 

population). 

Other respondents emphasize that there is strong pressure 
from the general community and the police to "go white" and 
"become more vicious towards one's own kind". A final comment 
shows criticism of the black population for the pressure it 
puts on the 'black cop’. 

Iwenty percent of the youth feels favourably towards the 
black police although the majority of this group is somewhat 
hesitant in its praise: the black police are 'generally 
adequate',. 


"It is individual cops, black or white, 
who can be unfair." 


"The black policeman is like any other. 
He has a job to do." 


A large majority of non-black respondents (76.9 percent) 
express a favourable attitude toward black policemen . One- 
half of these respondents feel that black policemen are 
"equally fair and efficient". Another 21.2 percent express 


positive feelings about "the presence of a black policeman". 
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5. Attitudes and Behaviour of the Courts 


The generally negative attitudes of our respondents related 
to the behaviour of the police are not matched by their feelings 
toward the courts. Perhaps this is because the activities and 
behaviour of the courts are held to be less subject to arbitrary 
and discriminatory action than is the behaviour of the police. 

We felt it important to assess the opinions of our res- 
pondents about their perceptions of treatment of citizens 
generally and specifically blacks by the courts. 

As was expected, many respondents, for a variety of 
reasons, were unable to give an opinion on this question. Only 
92 of the 210 black respondents in this sample answered the 
question. The majority of respondents feel that the treatment 
accorded individuals by the courts is 'fair', 18.0 percent, or 


'poor tale. epercent. 


TABLE 20 TREATMENT OF NON-BLACKS AND BLACKS 

BY COURIS 

Non-Blacks Blacks 

Number Percent Number Percent 
Very good 3 aig 1 OAS 
Good pal 10,5 Hie. 6.4 
Fair 36 Lo.0 36 DPoo 
Poor PES Le on. ee): 18.3 
Very poor a on a4 pig 
No opinion 108 54.0 91 45.0 


200 100.0 200 LUO? 
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A slightly larger group, 111 respondents, expressed an 
opinion on the question inquiring about the treatment of 
blacks by the courts. Perceptions are much more negative where 
the treatment of blacks, as opposed to that of the ordinary 
citizen, is concerned. For example, 18.3 percent of the res- 
pondents feel that the treatment of blacks is 'poor', and a 
surprising 11.9 percent feel it is 'very poor'. This is com- 
pared with only approximately 3.5 percent who feel that treat- 
ment of the general population is 'very poor'. 

Some respondents, approximately 7.6 percent of the total 
sample, suggest that blacks are subjected to more severe treat- 
ment than whites when arrested. 

Comments by black respondents focus largely upon the 
"Smithers Case", the situation in which a black youth allegedly 
killed a white youth in a fight following a hockey game. There 
had apparently been severe provocation through taunting, name 
calling etc. There has been a great deal of sympathy for 
Smithers! position. 

Feelings on this issue have been expressed as follows: 

"The Smithers case had an unfair decision." 


"The case is an example of a miscarriage 
of justice, a case of bigotry." 


"The Western Guard reflects the opinions 


of most white Canadians ... this is the 
way they feel but are afraid to say." 


Only 34 members of the youth sample voiced an opinion re- 


garding the treatment of arrested persons by the courts. Most 


1h 


(26) of this group consider treatment to be 'fair' or 'good! 
(adequate). 

Referring to the treatment of placks specifically, 39 
responded and most consider treatment to be 'poor' or 'fair'. 
This re-emphasizes the black adult viewpoint that the treat- 
ment of blacks by the courts is more severe. 

Some remarks: 


"The courts stereotype blacks believing 
that they instigate crimes." 


"The courts are prejudiced by the police. 


The non-black sample makes little distinction in the 
treatment of citizens generally and the treatment of blacks 
by the courts of the City. The percent of respondents who 
feel that blacks are treated 'well', ‘fair’, or ir a poor, 
manner is almost identical with feelings expressed in relation 


to the treatment of non-black citizens. 


6. Attitudes Toward Community Services 


The freedom to participate fully in the various community 
services provided by voluntary and public organizations forall 
residents may be considered an indication of community accep- 
tance. Nevertheless, many ethnic groups have developed some 
services which have been felt necessary for their own group, 
either because services by the general community were not avail- 


able or else they were not appropriate to their needs. For 


AF. 


example, they have developed ethnic newspapers, radio and 
television presentations, and educational programmes to share 
the culture of their former country with their children and 
with one another. 

We felt it important to determine the attitudes of black 
respondents toward participation in the general community ser- 
vices, or conversely, the desirability of developing their 
own organizations and services. 

The largest number of respondents (84 or 40.2 percent) 
feels that blacks should be served by agencies and organizations 
serving the general community. Only one-sixth of the respon- 
dents (16.3 percent) feel that blacks should develop their 


own community services. 


TABLE 21 ATTITUDES TOWARD COMMUNITY SERVICES 
BY PLACE OF BIRTH 
Canada West Indies 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Use existing services 13 37eL 56 37.6 
Develop services for blacks hy 11.4 29 19.5 
Choice of black only or 
existing services 17 48.6 Mde 29.5 
Develop some services for 
placks only bs 2.9 18 1 ee eae | 
No opinion O 0.0 2. 1.3 
35. 100.0 149 100.0 


(N= 184) 
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Few Canadian and West Indian respondents believe that 
placks should use black services exclusively. The proportion 
of Canadians (48.6 percent) who believe that blacks should 
have a choice, however, is significantly greater than that of 


West Indian respondents (29.5 percent) who express this opinion. 


The majority, 65 percent (35), of youth group members, 
in contrast to the black adult population, believe that the 
black community should have a choice between using blacks only 
or general community services. Forty-one percent (14) of those 
recommending this opportunity for 'choice!' feel 'positively' 
or even 'very positively! about their status as black youth 
growing up in a predominately white society. However, seca 


percent (11) have equally negative feelings about their situation. 


Few non-black respondents (only 2.0 percent) feel that 
blacks should develop their own community services. The largest 
eroup, 46.0 percent, believe that blacks should use existing 
services; the next largest group, 36.0 percent, think that 
blacks should have a choice in whether or not they want to use 
all black services. 

(a) Attitudes Toward Human Rights Organizations 

A number of community agencies have, among other concerns, 

an interest in promoting human rights in the community. Among 


these organizations are the Canadian Jewish Congress, the 
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Canadian Civil Liberties Association, the Labour Committee on 
Human Rights. Several churches and ethnic groups also have 
committees in this field. Legislation exists at both the 
federal and provincial levels presumably providing protection 
for the human rights of the individual. In addition, a number 
of black organizations, the U.A.I.A., the newly formed 
Committee Against Racism, and other groups have been organized 
to combat discrimination and to secure basic human rights for 
blacks and other Canadians. 

Respondents were asked whether or not they felt that 
human rights organizations and in particular the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, are actually concerned with protecting these 
rights. Approximately 70.0 percent of the respondents feel 
that there is some concern or very great concern. Only 26 res- 
pondents, or 13.1 percent of those who replied to the question, 
suggest that there is little concern with protecting human 
rights. 

Very great differences are seen when we examine the per- 
ception of concern for black citizens as viewed by Canadian 
and West Indian respondents. An overwhelming majority of 
Canadians (94.1 percent) believe that the Human Rights organi- 
zations demonstrate "very much concern" or "some concern" 
regarding the treatment of blacks; only 65.3 percent of West 


Indian respondents agree. 


TABLE 22 
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ATTITUDE RE THE CONCERN TOWARD ONTARIO 
HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


BY PLACE OF BIRTH 


Canada West Indies 

Attitudes Number Percent Number Percent 
Very concerned 18 52.9 1.3 20,5 
Some concern 14 le LQ 34.8 
Neutral i 2.9 23 16.3 
Lack of concern 1 269 20 14.2 
Unsure O 0.0 5 ihe 
Other 0 0.0 as O.7 

34 100.0 141 100.0 
(N= 175) 


Ontario Human Rights Commission 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission is the official agency 


of the Ontario government in the field of combatting prejudice 


and discrimination against individuals because of race, creed, 


colour, or sex. The agency was created by the government in 


1962 for the purpose of initiating: 


Nat the community level a climate of under- 
standing and mutual respect, in which all 

our people, of whatever racial, religious 

or cultural background - new Canadian no less 
than native born - will be made to feel that 
all are equal in dignity and rights, that 
each is part of the whole Canadian community, 
and that each has a rich contribution to make 
to the development and well being of our 
province and the nation. Few will disagree 
that this is a prerequisite for ‘the building 
of a truly healthy Canadianism." 

(From the Ontario Human Rights Code, Revised 
Statutes of Ontario 1970, February 1974+). 
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The Ontario Human Rights Commission has handled a great 
variety of complaints since its early days, and has achieved 
a considerable reputation among human rights agencies in North 
America and in the western world generally. It has, however, 
had its critics. Brown cites some groups and individuals as 
feeling that those who suffer discrimination are put on the 
defensive ... "The professionals at the Commission just sit 
back and wait for the victims to go through the painful pro- 
cess of trying to prove that injury and injustice have taken 
place". Others are "totally ignorant" of the existence of the 
Commission; some feel it is doing a good job, while others are 
very cynical of its operations. 

For example, the Anglican Church Study of Discrimination 
found that only 40.0 percent of its respondents could name the 
Commission, and of this group, 70.0 percent had no confidence 
in its effectiveness in dealing with the problems of 
discrimination. 

In view of its official status in the community, as well 
as in the entire Province of Ontario, we felt that it was impor- 
tant to ascertain what respondents thought about the work of 
the Commission. Most respondents (69.2 percent) express 
positive feelings regarding the work of the Commission, The 
largest numbers in this group feel that the Commission ‘protects 
individual rights', 'helps blacks', and that it ‘plays a limited 


but necessary role'. 
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TABLE 23 FAVOURABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
Attitudes Number Percent 
Protects rights 23 BSS 
Investigates complaints 17 8.4 
Offers advice 3 Beas 
Promotes black/white 
communication 7 3.4 
Educates people 2.0 
Helps blacks 3 21 32 
Maintains equality 16 709 
Plays necessary role 23 TLEO 
Other 5 205 
nen i 69.2 


A considerable number of respondents, (61 or 29.6 percent) 
however, express negative feelings concerning the role of the 
Commission. Approximately 50 percent of this group feels that 


the Commission is 'ineffective in dealing with black problems’. 


TABLE 24 NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
Number Percent 
Ineffective 3h Tt benO 
Not sufficiently 
aggressive 10 49 
Limited as Government 
agency 8 3.9 
Little value - not known 9 4.3 
Other 3 tials 


61 29.6 
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When we differentiate between the Canadian and the West 
Indian viewpoints concerning the Ontario Human Rights Commission, 
we find that while only one-fourth of Canadian blacks have nega- 
tive feelings, a third of the West Indian sub-sample expresses 
dissatisfaction with the agency. 


TABLE 25 ATTITUDES TOWARD ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS 
COMMISSION BY PLACE OF BIRTH 


Attitude Canada United West Africa Other Row 
States Indies Total 
Favourable 27 3 96 12 3 V41 
2 ari 68.1 G.5 Cott 100.0 
Unfavourable 9 4.7 5 61 
14.8 77.0 8.2 100.0 
(R=eo07) 


Younger respondents are also more favourable in their 
attitudes than those over 40 years of age. 

Some respondents are unaware of revisions within the 
Ontario Human Rights Code. The Code was amended in 1972 to state 


the following: 


(13 3) "Where the Commission has reason 
for believing that any person has con- 
travened a provision of sections 1 to 4a 
in respect of a person or a group of 
persons, the Commission may initiate a 
complaint." 

CI972,°c. Lives? TO) 


Further, (14 1) "Where a complaint has 
been filed with or initiated by the 
Commission, the Commission or an officer 
thereof shall inquire into the complaint 
and endeavour to effect a settlement of 
the matter complained of." 
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Of the 72 percent (39) of the youth group who responded 
to the question concerning their attitude toward the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, twenty-seven indicate a favourable 
attitude towards this agency. When asked what action had been 
taken following a personal discriminatory incident only 2 
respondents reported having consulted the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission. The modal positive responses, 37.0 percent, are 
that the Commission 'protects the individual's rights' and 
Imaintains equality and justice’. 

The primary reason for having an unfavourable opinion 
regarding the Commission is given as its ‘ineffectiveness in 
dealing with black problems’. 

Reported comments state: 

"People are reluctant to complain since 
nothing is usually done. There is a 
lack of trust in the Commission." 

"AI1 those educated dudes feel like 
they are doing us a favour by listening 
to our beefs; then they figure they've 


done enough to keep us quiet for a 
while." 


The non-black sample reflects a generally favourable 
attitude toward the Ontario Human Rights Commission. Thirty- 
nine (84.8 percent) of the respondents in this sample are in- 
cluded in this group; only 15.2 percent of respondents feel 


negatively. 
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(b) Control of Community Services 

The perceptions regarding the use of community services ... 
social agencies, educational institutions, health facilities, 
recreational programmes, etc. are mixed. 

One respondent wants "black only" business enterprises 
which, in his view, will lead to "greater economic power". 
Another wants "blacks to control community services even when 
all races participate". And finally, one respondent states 
that every ethnic group needs a Centre "that's ours" ( a refer- 
ence to the proposal for a Black Community Centre which has been 
under consideration for more than two years). 

The minority of respondents who want the black population 
to develop its own programmes to serve the black people, for 
the most part, desire the same types of services developed by 
most other ethnic groups. Most respondents, 38 or 19.4 percent, 
of this group want social and recreational services provided 
by the black population for its own members, and 29 respondents 
or 14.8 percent want programmes emphasizing cultural and his- 
torical factors presented by black organizations. There is 
little interest in exclusively black medical services, job or 
family counselling, formal educational programmes, day care 
or other social services. 

The majority of the youth (52.5 percent) requesting ser- 
vices for blacks only also indicates that social and recrea- 


tional facilities should be particularly encouraged. 
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CHAPTER V 


PERCEPTIONS OF BLACK IDENTITY 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 


1. Maintaining Former Culture _ in Canada 


One of the crucial problems for the newly arrived immi- 
grant is the degree to which he will attempt to adapt to the 
customs, mores, and cultural patterns of the host country. 

Or, conversely, will he attempt to maintain? asumuchvas-possibie 
of the former culture and way of life. We asked questions con- 
cerning this matter of all black respondents, Canadian born as 
well as those born outside Canada. 

Almost three-fourths of our respondents, (73.4 percent), 
indicate that it is desirable for immigrants to 'maintain the 
attitudes and ways of life of their home country! while living 
in Toronto. Only 35 respondents, or 16.9 percent, suggest 
that this attempt should not be made. Seventeen respondents 
report "mixed feelings” on the matter. 

When asked for the reason respondents feel as they do, 
the largest single group of respondents or 35.8 percent of the 
total, suggests that 'former ways can co-exist with new ways'. 
The second largest group, 56 respondents or 33.9 percent, feel 
that the maintenance of former ways of life is 'necessary to 


maintaining a black identity'. Approximately 20 percent of 


aD 


the respondents feel that “it is important for all ethnic 
groups to retain the ways of their heritage", a reason 
related to the above. 

The most frequently given reason for respondents not 
accepting the importance of maintaining former ways of life 
is the 'need to adapt to the ways of the country of residence’. 
These respondents suggest that it is important to fit into the 
new society - the 'when in Rome' concept. 

Comments by black respondents on maintaining black cul- 
ture are often terse and sometimes bitter, but generally fall 
into three distinct groupings. First are the comments which 
demand that blacks, especially West Indians, must retain as 
much of their former culture as possible. One suggestion is 
that 


"There is an inherent compulsion for a 
race to maintain its identity." 


Another respondent states his concern: 
"Borrow the best and retain the best. 
There is a need for adaptation to the 
new culture (more technology etc.) 
put retain cultural artifacts ... 
appreciate the best in all." 


A second group of respondents believes that blacks should 
adapt themselves to the new culture even if this means giving 


up most of their former ways. 


"Tf you can't accept the new culture 
you should not go to a new country." 


Another respondent agrees that something should be done, 


put states that he is an example of the fact that most 
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lag Tt ttle Avoutere.. 
Still another feels that 


"blacks are more interested in making 
a quick buck and getting comfortable." 


A third group, a small number, feels that there is very 
little which can be called West Indian culture ... 
"there is no real Carribean culture 
because the Islanders are under 
British influence." 
Considerable consensus emerges when we examine opinions 
regarding maintaining former cultures after arrival in Canada. 
West Indians, Africans, and Canadians tend to agree that an 


attempt should be made to continue many of the old cultural 


practices and values of black immigrants. 


The youth sample, 86.8 percent (46), reinforce previously 
mentioned positive attitudes regarding the maintenance of one's 
former culture. Their most frequent concern, 83.0 percent (39); 
is the necessity of continuing one's former ways ofmilite an 
order to strengthen black identity - this being vital in a 
predominantly white society. 

Of the few who feel it important to give up the old ways, 
most, 81.8 percent, stress the 'need to adapt to the ways of 


one's country of residence’. 
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Awareness and Interest in Maintaining Culture 

The need for maintaining the culture and history of eth- 
nic groups appears to be of some concern to Canadian govern- 
ments, both at the federal and provincial levels. Even the 
municipal government provides grants to various ethnic 
groups for activities designed to reflect the Canadian Mosaic .e. 
that concept of developing unity through diversity. 

We were interested in ascertaining the feelings of blacks 
regarding their interest in maintaining black culture and his- 
tory. Practically all respondents (98.5 percent) feel that at 


least to some degree, blacks are interested in their culture and 


history. 
TABLE 26 EXTENT OF AWARENESS AND INTEREST IN 
MAINTAINING ASPECTS OF BLACK CULTURE* 
Amount Number Percent 
A great deal 65 Ree 
Some 82 LO.4 
Very little vt: 2 ap a 
Not at all fa i 
No opinion 2 OL5 


210 100.0 
While widely scattered, responses tend to concentrate on 


the importance of knowing one's own background. The considerable 


* Some observers would argue that African culture has been 
eliminated and that "black culture" is merely Western 
culture. 
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amount of public discussion about the subject, stimulated to 
some extent by the mass media, is also viewed as a reason for 
its interest to blacks. Many respondents in this group also 
feel that this awareness and interest provides ‘security in 
being involved in black culture and community'. 

The majority of respondents who feel blacks have only 
minimal interest in culture indicate that this attitude is 
related to a lack of education about black history and culture 
(28 respondents) and that secondly, there is a need for 
greater awareness and pride (26 respondents). Smaller numbers 
suggest that this minimal concern is due to blacks having 
merely a 'personal interest', and that ‘only the young are 


interested in black culture. 


Most members of the youth sample, 80.8 percent (42), 
recognize that at least some interest in their culture and his- 
tory exists within the black population. Many of those feeling 
a great deal of awareness exists cite the interest and numerous 
discussions which blacks have about their history, entertain- 
ment, foods etc. Others refer to the increasing numbers of 
clubs, shops, and cultural centres and activities of black 
origin. One respondent, speaking certainly for others, 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining this awareness in 


order to promote "togetherness" within the black population. 


ies 


On the other hand, some respondents deny that there is 

much awareness since there is so little education about black 
history and culture. Others stress a need for greater aware- 
ness and self-pride. One person suggests "most youth are not 
really concerned about finding out about their cultural heri- 
tage". Another says: "They should not promote Africanism so 
much - but rather their original cultural and island backgrounds". 
Finally, it is suggested that black immigrants "should understand 
the cultural differences here and after adjusting (to them) ... 


return to their own". 


The largest single group of non-black respondents, almost 
40.0 percent, believe that blacks have 'very little' interest 
in maintaining their old culture. The next largest group 
believe that some interest exists, while a minority of one-fourth 
believe there is a 'great deal' of interest on the part of 
blacks in maintaining their old culture. Several of the latter 
respondents believe that black interest is demonstrated by the 
current prevalence of discussion of black history, food, 
entertainment, etc. 


Community Acceptance of Some Aspects 
of Black Culture 


The considerable increase in the black population of 
Metropolitan Toronto has been reflected in many aspects of 


black culture being seen in this city for the first time. 
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West Indian restaurants serving 'soul food', 'afro' hair styles, 
the steel band sound, colourful dress, and other features of 
this culture are now a part of the Canadian mosaic. We were 
interested in how our respondents viewed these new phenomena in 


some specific manifestations ... entertainment, food and 


appearance. 

TABLE 27 COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF BLACK CULTURE 
Entertainment Appearance, 
Music, dance etc. Food Dress, hair 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Accepts 

enthusiastically 105 50.7 53 25.6 46 225) 

Accepts 72 34.8 83 9 a 97 46.9 

Neutral 21 10a. 39 Posey WL 19.8 

Does not accept 2 10 pL LOL 13 bys 

Mixed feelings 3 1.4 yy 1.9 3 1.4 

No opinion hy. 19 7 3.4 73 3.4 


207 LOO. 0 207 100.0 207 100.0 
Entertainment is felt to be the area in which most respon- 
dents feel there is general community acceptance. When we com- 
bine those who feel that community acceptance is 'enthusiastic' 
and those who feel the community merely 'accepts' these aspects 
of black culture, we find that entertainment receives 7 (eevou = 
able responses, appearance 143, and food 136 favourable responses, 


Except in the case of food, only a very few respondents (less 


heh 


than 10.0 percent) believe that members of the general com- 


munity do not accept these aspects of black culture. 


Generally, youth see the community as accepting speci- 
fic black styles of food and dress, and accepting enthusias- 


tically black entertainment forms. 


Non-black respondents tend to feel that the general com- 
munity looks favourably upon certain aspects of black culture. 
Almost 80.0 of these respondents feel that the community 
'accepts' or ‘accepts enthusiastically' entertainment reflecting 
the black culture. Smaller numbers, 61.0 believe that black or 
'soul' foods are accepted in varying degrees. Appearance, in- 
cluding dress and hair-styles, are also viewed as ‘accepted! 


in various degrees by two-thirds of the non-black respondents. 


2. Satisfaction with Black/White Relationships 
An unexpectedly high level of satisfaction with the 
relationships between blacks and the white population in the 


city is reported by our respondents. 


te ee 


TABLE 28 SATISFACTION WITH BLACK/WHITE 
RELATIONS 

Attitudes Number Percent 

Very satisfied 1 owl 
Satisfied 82 39.0 
Neutral 68 32.4 
Dissatisfied op LO of 

Very dissatisfied 6 Ceo 

No opinion ze 1.0 

210 EOOSO 


When we total the 'very satisfied! and the 'satisfied' 
columns, the result is 99 respondents or 4+7.1 percent of the 
total sample who see the way in which blacks and whites relate 
to one another in a positive sense. Only 41 respondents, or 
19.8 percent, feel negatively. Unfortunately we did not ask 
respondents to indicate the reasons for their feelings and 
thus we are unable to account for this unexpected positive 
reaction. It should be noted, however, that the 'neutral' cate- 
gory received the second highest number of responses; that is, 
32.8 percent of the total number of responses. 

Because of the importance of this variable, we related it > 
carefully to a number of other variables ... sex of respondents, 
perception of discrimination in housing, place of birth, income, 


and plans to return to the Islands. 
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Satisfaction Related to Perceptions of 
Housing Discrimination 


Although almost one-quarter (23.0 percent of the black 
sample) perceives 'a great deal' of discrimination in housing, 
there is an even split between respondents who report either 
‘satisfaction! or 'dissatisfaction! with black/white relation- 
Ships. More than four-fifths of those indicating the existence 
of some housing discrimination also state that they feel 
'satisfied' or at least 'neutral! concerning black/white 
relationships. 


TABLE 29 SATISFACTION WITH BLACK/WHITE RELATIONSHIPS BY 
PERCEPTIONS OF DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Great Very 
Deal Some Little None Uncertain No opinion 
Very well 
satisfied 2 8 2 is O O 
43 8.6 Gu7 22.2 
ES ee ae oe oe ease ee eS Ee eee eo Sees 
Satisfied 13 3h 18 Fy 0 8 
ah Ey: 36.6 60.0 38.9 50.0 
CS ee ee ae ed ee ee a oe Ae se eee 
Neutral 16 35 6 2 O 8 
34.0 ce 20.0 sh eg? 50.0 
I ES a ae ro ee ee he EY EN Te SR Due 5, Se 
Dissatisfied 11 15 3 Ly L O 
as heer alt «10. Q 22.2 100.0 
RO ee ee ee ee a Rs ee 
Very ty 0 1 1 O O 
dissatisfied 8.5 0.0 363 pe. 
No opinion vf 1 O O O O 
ee bal 0.0 0.0 
es sa siliionceenseapeeieeasoenlosnapsapenectntecmanine ina cneae ceisees te ee ee 
Column “7 93 30 18 1 16 205 


Total 22.9 45.4 14.6 8.8 0.5 7.8 100.0 
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Satisfaction Related to Place of Birth 


In general, a larger percentage of Canadian born respon- 
dents than West Indians, express varying degrees of satis- 
faction with black/white relationships. When we combine the 
numbers of respondents who express either tcatisfied™ or ‘very 
satisfied! attitudes, we find that almost two-thirds, 62.8 
percent of Canadians feel positively. Only 444.0 percent of 
West Indian respondents agree. 


TABLE 30 SATISFACTION WITH BLACK/WHITE RELATIONSHIPS BY 
PLACE OF BIRTH 


35 
16.7 


150 


Very Very 
Place of Birth Satisfied Satisfied Neutral Dissatisfied Dissatisfied 
Canada dy 18 EO th 2 
114 51.4 28.6 5ye/ 
West Indies idl 55 ae 28 2 
oe pik teat 


703 36.7 


The reader should note that a distinctly larger number 
of West Indian respondents are 'dissatisfied' with black/white 
relationships in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Satisfaction Related to Income Levels 


Respondents with higher incomes, that is incomes over 
#9000.00 annually, appear to express a greater degree of satis- 
faction with black/white relationships than those with incomes 
less than that amount. More than a half, 54.5 percent, of res- 
pondents earning in excess of $9,000.00 indicate satisfaction}3 
only 44.6 percent of those earning less than $9,000.00 express 


similar views. Almost 21.0 percent of the latter group express 


71 4t 
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strong or very strong dissatisfaction ... and only 14.0 per- 
cent of the upper income group are displeased with the 
association between blacks and whites. 
Satisfaction Related to Plans to Return Home 

As might be expected, most West Indian respondents planning 
to return home report a lower level of satisfaction with black/ 
white relationships than those who plan to remain in Canada. 
Approximately 60.0 percent of the latter group are ‘satisfied! 
or 'very satisfied', while only 28.0 percent of respondents who 
plan to return to the West Indies express positive feelings 
toward black/white relationships in Toronto. 


The Youth Viewpoint 
"What are your feelings about being 
black in a society with a white 
majority?" 

Almost half of the respondents feel positively or very 
positively about this, indicating that they feel being black 
has little or no effect on their lifestyle. Some respondents 
indicate that a mixed community encourages growth and develop- 
ment. Twenty-five percent of the youths, however, do have 
negative feelings about being black in a basically white 
society - and their reasons predictably revolve around a pre- 
ference for black culture and a difficulty in accepting the 
Iwhite! lifestyle. Living in a predominmtly white community 


is believed to hinder or destroy the development of a strong 


black identity. 
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Of those who have already experienced discrimination in 
a personal way, thirteen (42 percent), nevertheless, feel 
positively about growing up as part of a society with a white 
majority; ten (32 percent), however, do hold a negative atti- 
tude - perhaps partially accounted for by their unfortunate 


experiences. 


3. Attitudes Toward Black/White Social Relationships 


Just as we wanted to ascertain people's feelings about 
particular areas of discrimination, we decided to ask their 
attitudes regarding specific social relationships between 
black and non-black racial groups. We chose four areas which 
were deemed to evoke some emotional responses: interracial 
friendships, dating, marriage, and the adoption of black children 
by white parents. Respondents were asked if they approved or 


disapproved of these relationships. 


TABLE “31 ATTITUDES TOWARD ASPECTS OF 
BLACK/WHITE RELATIONSHIPS * 
Adoption 
Attitude toward of Child 
Interracial Friendship © Dating Marriage 
No, PeGrs No, Pec. No, tO. No, os: 
Approve 180 Soe) ioe 6305 97 46.9 tor 49.3 
Not approve 5 2.4 on eee 69 =—s_- 33.63) 72. ~ Oba 


Mixed feelings 14 6/7 18 S77 aie See Ay S55 
No opinion 10 4.8 12 Be 17 Gee 15 Ve 


209- ¥ 10020 208 100.0 207 100.0 20559000, 0 


* A few responses were inapplicable and thus not tabulated. 
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As indicated in the table, a very high percent of our 
respondents approve of interracial friendships (180 of the 
elO respondents in this sample, or 86.1 percent). Approval 
of interracial dating, the adoption of children, and marriages 
between blacks and whites receive fewer positive reactions but, 
with the exception of interracial marriage, still achieve either 


a majority or near majority of the responses. 


In contrast, there is a predominately neutral feeling, 
(53-7 percent - 29), among black youth regarding their satis- 
faction with black/white social relationships. Over one-third 
of this group, 35.2 percent (19), expresses a more positive 
attitude, however, and less than ten percent of the youth in- 
dicate dissatisfaction as such. One of the youth sees the issue 
as a problem "mainly for older folks". 

When asked about their feelings regarding specific areas 
of social relationships, we encountered strong approval of 
interracial friendships, 96.3 percent (52); moderate acceptance 
of black/white dating, 57.4 percent (31); mixed feelings about 
interracial marriages, 46.3 percent (25) approving and 42.6 
percent (23) disapproving; and finally a majority favourable 
attitude, 55.6 percent (30), towards the adoption of black 
children by white parents. 


Sioa 


The majority of the non-black respondents, 61.5 percent, 
are satisfied with relations between blacks and other groups. 
Slightly more than 20 percent, however, are either 'dissatis-—- 
fied! or 'very dissatisfied'. Virtually all non-black respon- 
dents, 92.5 percent, indicate that they approve of friendships 
between black and white individuals. Only three-fourths of 
these respondents, however, approve of interracial dating. 
Still fewer, 69.8 percent, approve of marriages between blacks 
and whites. The cross-racial adoption of children is approved 


by 67.0 percent of non-black respondents. 


4, Suggestions for Improving Relationships 

The Report thus far has focussed upon the perception of 
adult blacks, youth, and non-blacks regarding discrimination 
against the black population in various areas of community 
life here in Metropolitan Toronto. It has also examined how 
blacks view themselves, how they perceive their acceptance, 
including various aspects of their life styles, by the general 
community. In addition, the Study has examined the relation- 
ship of the black population to other 'visible' minorities, 

Now we turn to what blacks and non-blacks think should 
be done to improve the quality of the relationships between the 
two groups. Suggestions for improvement, obtained in an open 
question, are far ranging and widely scattered. No one 
suggestion obtained more than a relatively small percent of the 


responses. 
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Save our cify 


When three black youths were accused of killing a 
foronto taxi driver recently, a Hamilton television 
comentator seized the opportunity to call for an 
immediate stop to Black immigration to Canada. 


..When a black teenager, Michael Habbib was 
gunned down by a white youth last week, a Toronto 
broadcaster decided that Blacks must be stopped 


immediately from immigrating to Canada because 
whites will kill them. 


ae 
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..He felt that racism was a natural thing and 
claimed its rise in Toronto was direct result of the 


increase in the black population in Canada. 
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.. And these are the people who shape public Opinion. 
Is there then any wonder why the climate in this city 


is becoming so hostile to minorities and especially 


visible minorities. 


.. The Toronto media, especially the Toronto Sun and 
the Star must be complimented for their editorials 
and coverage of the recent incidents. Together with 
the radio and television stations, they have shown 
they are beginning to understand the gravity of the 
present situation and the horrible effects racism can 
haye on an entire community and city. 


.. This is a very healthy sign and we can only hope 


seem to show is something permanent. 
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the shame they seem to feel and the concern they CR 


.. Toronto is still a good city compared to many 
North American cities and we still have time to 
completely wipe out acts of overt racism in our 
midst. We may not be able to wipe out racism itself 
because that is a personal matter but we can make 
the environment so unhealthy for racists that they 
will go back into their cocoons or change their ways. 
..We always say that we in this city are 100 
intelligent to listen to the lunatic fringe and those 
cowardly racists. But there are those in our midst 
who are unbalanced mentally and will not or cannot 
sort out right from wrong. These must be protected 
from exposure to racist dogma. 


.. We join with members of this community, both 

Slack and white, to call on the Canadian Radio and 
‘*ision Commission to pay more attention to the 

4; Se airways by those who will propagate 
57 
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their area wu. 
_.We all must work to make a better Toronto or we 
must all suffer the consequences. 


“we call on the individual radio and 
~ and the newspapers to show good 
aterial they allow to be used in 
iedia. 
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TABLE 32 WAYS OF IMPROVING BLACK/WHITE 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Number Percent 
Exposure to lifestyles 37 17.6 
Openmindedness fod LQ.5 
Shared community 
involvement 2: 10.0 
Develop greater 
understanding 34 16.2 
Individual improvement 9 4.2 
Less arrogance 3 Dey 
Treatment of blacks as 
individuals eG HPD 
Restricted immigration i 0.5 
Blacks improve self image 10 4.8 
Educate whites about blacks 28 13.3 
Not important 2 sO 
No opinion 16 Z 6 
Other 5 2 
199 100.0 


However, these suggestions can be grouped into three 


fairly broad categories. First, recommendations for increased 


contacts and communications. These include suggestions for 


‘shared community involvement', ‘increased exposure to the life- 


styles' of each other, and the need to ‘educate whites about 


blacks', 
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A second group of recommendations encourages a change 
in attitudes 'toward greater open-mindedness', and ‘developing 


greater understanding'. 


A third group of responses is directed toward the need 


for changes in the black population itself ... 'blacks should 
improve their self-image', and blacks should involve themselves 
sn ‘individual improvement’. 
Some comments on improving relationships are as follows: 

"There is a need for integration in 

social clubs. Whites should encourage 

this; mixed marriages should not be 

decried or looked upon as a social 

evil. 

"There is a need for more black 

teachers and social workers to edu- 

cate the 'masses'." 

"Blacks and whites do not communicate. 

If both sides try they could break 

down the walls. Now I don't feel com- 

fortable with whites." 

"Black cultural activities are good 


but blacks are prejudiced against 
whites and this must be diminished LOO a. 


Methods suggested by youth for the development of better 
relationships between black and white members of society in- 
clude a need to (a) ‘develop greater understanding' (this 
generally refers to a reciprocal need) and (b) become increasingly 
'open-minded'. One respondent supports the idea that there 


should be 
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"more meeting of the minds among youth 
since it is impossible to change the 
Older generation. It would help if 
schools and teachers would show blacks 
and whites that there is a history and 
culture that blacks are proud of." 

Other suggestions include: 
"Blacks should attempt to set an example 
of themselves, that should change white 
thinking which might bring the whites to 
reconsider their attitude to blacks." 
"The government should allow things to 
move naturally community-wise. Open- 
mindedness will eventually come." 


"Blacks should be given a fair chance 
to prove themselves." 


"The government should have laws against 
racial names." 


Non-black respondents also had a variety of suggestions 
for improving relationships between the two groups. More than 
one half- of these respondents (55.3 percent) agree on one 
idea, that of ‘shared community involvement' and 'developing 
greater understanding’. A few other respondents in this sample 
suggest that ‘educating whites about blacks' and a more ‘open 
attitude’ would be helpful in improving relationships. 

Some recommendations from this sample are: 

"Moderate blacks should prevail upon 
whites and radical blacks to be more 


understanding. " 


"Ensure that all members of ethnic 
minorities have full and equal access 
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to the opportunities and benefits of 
society through effective service 
delivery institutions and adequate 
legislation to correct abuses. Also 
there must be a greater attempt to 
educate Canadians regarding the pro- 
blems and benefits related to 
immigration." 


"Get rid of 'Black Power! and 'White 
Power'. Mostly white power is very 
dangerous - mostly white people find 
their identity through this group. 

The white power group is very malicious." 
"Blacks should be more proud of their 
heritage and give themselves a cultural 
and historical value. Education (should 
be happening) between blacks and whites. 
It's a good slogan: 'Black is Beautiful'." 
"Black and white students chum around 
together in the school but you don't see 
that outside school. They should try to 


get along better outside the school 
Sa Lust Ole. 


5. Attitudes Toward Relations Between Black and Other 
Visible Groups 


The majority of our respondents, 117 or 56.5 percent, 
express 'neutral' feelings in response to a question regarding 
their general attitudes about relationships between blacks 
and other visible minorities. (Non-black visible minorities 
include these groups: Chinese, Canadian and East Indians, 
Japanese, Filipinos, etc.) However, the next largest group, 
48 respondents or 28.0 percent, report a generally positive 


attitude toward other visible minorities. Very small numbers 
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express 'very good' feelings, or 'very negative' feelings to- 


wards any members of these groups. 


TABLE 33 GENERAL FEELING RE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 


BLACKS AND OTHER VISIBLE MINORITIES 
ee VO MINORITIES 


Attitude Number 
Very good 7 
Good 148 
Neutral aa 
Fairly bad 22) 
Bad 2 
Mixed 1 
No opinion 3 
207 


Percent 


3.4 
28.0 
56.5 

(Pe: 

1.0 

0.8. 

3.4 


100.0 


In accordance with the adult Viewpoint nearly two-thirds 


(64.8 percent) of the youth express 'neutral! feelings con- 


cerning this issue. Nearly all other members of this sample 


feel that the relationship between blacks and other visible 


minorities is a good one. 


It appears that blacks generally have a mildly positive 


feeling toward other visible minorities. 


6, Attitudes Toward Increased Immigration to Toronto 


In spite of the fairly high degree of discrimination re- 


ported by our respondents, a majority (58.6 percent) 'favour! 


= ror 


the arrival of increased numbers of black immigrants. When 
we add to this group the respondents who 'favour with 
reservations' increased black immigration (29.0 percent), 
the very high number of 184 respondents results. This is 
87.6 percent of the 210 respondents comprising the sample. 


TABLE 34 ATTITUDES TOWARD INCREASED IMMIGRATION 


Attitude Number Percent 
Favour 123 538.6 
Not favour Ae ee 
Favour with 
reservations cr 29.0 
No opinion 185) Kod 
ZO LOO 20 


Reasons for favouring increased immigration, but with 
reservations, focus upon certain responsibilities which res- 
pondents believe immigrants should assume. These respondents 
(29.0 percent of the sample) are saying 'yes' to the question, 
but only provided that the immigrants are: (a) ‘able to get 
appropriate jobs and housing’, or (b) are ‘adaptable’. 

A very small number of respondents feel that immigrants 
should come only if they are 'willing to become involved in 
community life', or are 'well educated' or are 'both educated 
and skilled'. 

Negative feelings toward increased immigration are, as 


indicated above, represented by only 11 respondents or 5.2 
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percent of the sample. Reasons for these feelings by this 
small group are also quite dispersed, but are related to 

what appears to be the result of negative impressions about 
the country and about the black population. For example, 

two respondents report that Canada offers "inadequate job 
opportunities"; three others feel that "black power" movements 
may develop; another two believe that there are "better 
opportunities in their homeland". 

As indicated above, a majority of respondents favour 
increased black immigration to Canada and to Toronto. However , 
a considerably larger percent of West Indian respondents (62.6 
percent) favour this step as compared with Canadian respondents 
(34.2 percent). 


TABLE 35 ATTITUDE TOWARD INCREASED IMMIGRATION 
BY PLACH OF BIRTH 


Attitudes Canada West Indies 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Favour 12 34.3 9 6297 
Do not favour 2 5e7 9g 6.0 
Favour with 
reservations 19 54, 3 37 2.7 
No opinion 2 jer 10 6.7 
35 150 


But when the numbers ‘favouring! and those ‘favouring with 
reservations! are combined, the differences are not at all 


great ... West Indian, 87.4 percent, and Canad‘an, 88.6 percent. 
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The table indicates that a much larger percent of Canadians 


express some reservations than West Indians. 


The majority of youth (35 or 66 percent) favour increased 
immigration, suggesting that there are better opportunities for 
blacks here and that their coming will result in a strengthened 
black community. An additional 28 percent (15) are in favour 


but with reservations. 


More than half the non-black respondents (28 or 52.8 
percent) favour increased immigration put with some reservations. 
Of those openly in favour of increased immigration CL 7<ones2eh 
percent) the major feeling is that Canada should be open to all 


who wish to come. 


2. Attitude Toward Neighbourhood and Country 


Respondents tend to like the areas in which they live. 
A strong majority, 78.1 percent (164), of the respondents ex- 
press satisfaction or extreme satisfaction with their neighbour- 
hoods. The reasons for such positive attitudes range from its 
being a quiet and/or friendly area to its conveniece to work, 


school, commercial facilities, to its centrality. 
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TABLE 36 NEIGHBOURHOOD SATISFACTION 


Attitudes Number Percent 
Like very much 73 4555 
Like 91 LO 
Neutral 33 15.9 
Dislike 6 2g9 
Dislike very much 1 0.5 
204 1OO.O 


Few people (1.9 percent) mention the fact that it is a 
'mixed' neighbourhood or a neighbourhood with many blacks 
(1.4 percent). This factor does not seem to be significant 
in the appreciation of one's neighbourhood. Sixteen percent 
(33) of the black population have neutral feelings about the 
area in which they live but only 3.4 percent dislike where they 
live. Some of the latter group feel their neighbourhood is un- 
friendly and some resent public housing accommodation. 

If the opportunity to choose between life in Canada or 
the United States were presented, the majority, 85.5 percent 
(171), of the respondents in this sample would prefer to reside 
in Canada. Only 8.5 percent would choose the United States, 
mostly because of anticipated improved economic opportunity. 
The remaining 6 percent feel uncertain or have no opinion. 

Those whose choice is Canada indicate a greater sense of 
security here. They comment on Canada's being "safe", having 


fewer race problems, less hostility, less tension, and greater 
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social-political stability. "It is a pleasant place to be - 


its atmosphere and people appealing." 


Turning to the youth sample, most (87 percent) live with 
their families and more than half the respondents (51.8 percent) 
are satisfied, even very satisfied with their neighbourhoods, 
citing particularly friendliness and a mixed racial population 
as the reasons. Of those feeling negatively about their 
neighbourhoods ironically the reasons stated are the 'unfriend- 
liness of the neighbourhood' ("it's extremely cold; there is 
no soul") and/or a displeasure in living in a mixed community. 
One respondent indicates a sense of insecurity because police 
are always "hanging around" in his neighbourhood which is largely 
black. Another respondent states "Senior citizens are not too 


partial to blacks". 


8. Concern About Possible Ghetto Development in Toronto 

We wondered whether there might be some concern about the 
development of ghetto situations in Toronto such as exist in 
many urban centres of the United States. The people are optimi- 
stic - 161 respondents or 76.7 percent of the group feel that 
ghetto development will not be a problem here. And the approach 
to this view is interesting in its variety. Many people (54) 
suggest it is unlikely since blacks do not tend to concentrate 
in one area. Nor would blacks tolerate the development of a 


ghetto according to another 9 percent. 
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TABLE 37 CONCERN ABOUT GHETTO DEVELOPMENT 


Number Percent 

Yes 35 16.7 
No 161 77 ol) 
Unsure 13 653 
209 100.0 


Some people approached the ghetto question from a dif- 
ferent slant, considering the theoretical element of the 
ghetto as a congregation of people living together. Forty- 
three people answered the question in this way favouring the 
development of the ghetto for the following reasons: 

A community of blacks is a positive state (32.6 percent). 

It increases black solidarity (23.3 percent). 


It increases social well being and strengthens the 
self-image of blacks (20.9 percent). 


A few see the ghetto as increasing economic power in the 
black community (9.3 percent). 


Thirty-five respondents (16.7 percent), however, do fear 
the possibility of ghetto development in Toronto. Reasons for 
concern are scattered, fear of discontent or disharmony, fear 
of future economic disadvantage, or increased discrimination 
and violence. Some feel increased concentrations of blacks 


may lead to overcrowding and perhaps further stereotyping. 


Youth (83.0 percent - 44) are not concerned about ghetto 


development especially since blacks do not tend to concentrate 
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in specific areas and they would not in any case tolerate such 
a situation. Few black youth perceive the ghetto as a positive 
force to unite the black community. Negative opinion, although 
minimal, suggest concern that the "lower classes" might con- 
stitute a ghetto problem due to their lack of opportunities 


and a paucity of interest in bettering themselves. 


Approximately two-thirds of the non-black respondents in 
this sample report that they are not concerned about the 
possible development of a black ghetto in Metro Toronto. The 
majority (51.9 percent - 14) stress that blacks do not tend to 
live in concentrated areas. 

The remaining third indicates some concern about this 
type of development ... related to a fear of ‘economic problems ' 


and to the possibilities of ‘discontent and increased violence!. 


iF 1— 
CHAPTER VI 


DISCRIMINATION - 
GENERAL PERCEPTIONS AND EFFECTS ON RESPONDENTS 


i. Character of Discrimination 
It may be recalled that many of our leadership group and 


other observers cited in our roytey of the literature on dis- 
crimination, referred to discrimination in Metropolitan Toronto 
as "polite and hypocritical". Canadians, it has been pointed 
out like to think of themselves as non-racist, and therefore 
unlikely to encounter the racial problems faced by the citizens 
of the United States. With this in mind, we asked our respon- 
dents whether they felt that discrimination against blacks in 
Metropolitan Toronto was 'mostly overt! or ‘mostly subtle’. 

A large majority of the adult black respondents (184 or 
89.8 percent) feel that discrimination is'mostly subtle'. Only 
15 respondents (7.3 percent) feel that discrimination is 


‘mostly overt’. 


Youth respondents tend to agree with the adult population. 
Likewise, virtually all non-black respondents (90.2 percent) 


feel that discrimination against blacks in Toronto tends to be 


subtle rather than overt. 


io 


2. Perceptions of Discrimination in Various Aspects 
of Community Life 


We are not, at this point, attempting to examine the per- 
sonal experiences of respondents, but rather to obtain their 
perceptions of discrimination against black people generally. 
We asked for their opinions regarding the incidence of discri- 
mination, and whether or not they feel that, on examining cer- 
tain areas of community life, discrimination has increased or 
decreased. We were particularly concerned about housing, em- 
ployment, community services (including schools, social service 
agencies, medical services, recreational programmes), and 
finally, commercial organizations and agencies. The latter in- 
clude banks, mortgage companies, insurance companies, etc. 

Specifically we asked "To what extent do you feel that 
discrimination exists against blacks in Metropolitan Toronto?" 
Second, we asked for attitudes relating to whether or not res- 
pondents feel that discrimination has increased, remained the 
same, or decreased during the last three years. The following 
Table indicates the number and percent of respondents who feel 
that varying degrees of discrimination are practised against 


blacks in the caetgories indicated above. 
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TABLE 38 PERCEPTION OF DISCRIMINATION IN VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


Housing Employment Community Commerical 


eee ee ES AT ee = 32 eX Services 
No. P.C. ts anny ay BS. PGs. Ne. CPG. 


EE | LLL 


Great amount 47 22.9 7 4 as Oe Bo. 0 9.9 


Some 93 45.4 83 4O.l 69 35.4 7 36.5 
were adttuie 30 J4.6 23 21,1 22. 16.5 30 2.8 
None 18 8.8 14 Got 2h Pees 5 Oe 
Unsure i. Oe ae 5.8 2 Lal! 29 - aus 
N/A 16 Pon 3 55 Wueo wees 7 


EE 


205 200.0: 207 100.0 195. 200.0 2035 20020) 

The largest number of respondents in all categories, 
housing, employment, community services and commercial agencies, 
feel that 'some discrimination is practised against blacks’. 

(a) Housing 

As indicated in the Table, almost one-fourth of the res- 
pondents in the adult black sample report feeling that a 'great 
amount! of discrimination against blacks exists in the area of 
housing. Slightly less than one-half (45.4 percent) feel that 
'some' discrimination exists. When combined, these two groups 
represent more than two-thirds of the total sample (68.3 per- 
cent). Less than 10 percent telieve that no discrimination 
exists in housing. 

Cross-tabulations of perceptions of housing discrimination 


with place of birth reveal some significant differences between 
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Canadian and West Indian born respondents. Almost one-fourth 
of West Indians believe that there is a 'great amount! of 
housing discrimination; only 8.8 percent of Canadian born blacks 
agree. When we combine the percent of those who believe there 
is 'a great amount' and ‘some! discrimination in housing, the 
comparison is much closer ... 67.6 percent of Canadians and 
68.7 percent of West Indian born respondents. 

The sex of the respondent does not appear to make any sig- 
nificant difference in his perceptions of discrimination in 


housing. 


Close to half of those youth (41 percent) who have some 
knowledge of the situation, and feel capable of commenting, say 
that there is ‘some! discrimination in housing. Another size- 
able number of youth respondents, approximately 30 percent, 
believe that 'a great amount' of discrimination exists i uiee 


area. 


Virtually one-half of the non-black respondents (49.1 per- 
cent) believe that 'some' discrimination against blacks” occurs 
in the area of housing accommodation. A few others suggest 
that 'a great deal' of discrimination exists: only nine Tespon] 
dents feel that there is no housing discrimination against 


plackss 
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Increase or Decrease 
When asked whether or not they deel that discrimination 
in housing is increasing, remaining about the same, or de- 
creasing, we find that the largest single group of black adult 
respondents (43.8 percent) feel that it has 'decreased'. 


Another large group feels that it has remained ‘about the same’. 


TABLE 39 ATTITUDES TOWARD INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 
DISCRIMINATION IN LAST THREE YEARS ~ 
Housing Employment Community Commercial 
Services Agencies 
no, F.G. No. F.C. NOS Pauls No. F.C. 
Increased 1) 19.2 56 26.9 30 «614.9 le OP 
Decreased OL “23:6 FF BPO 66° A464 78 38.0 
About the same 58 ed at 65 i tte mn 36.6 79 38.5 
Mixed opinion - = - = 2 1.0 1 0.5 


No opinion 19 9.1 _10 4.8 2s alls ie PE A Mii 9.6 pep. 
208 100.0 208 100.0 oe sOU.U PU? Uke 


The youth sample departs from the adult world in its per- 
ception of increases in discrimination, particularly in housing. 
Over one-third of the youth sample (36.5 percent) believe that 
there has been an increase in housing discrimination during the 
last three years. This compares with 19.2 percent of the adult 
black sample and 25.0 percent of the non-black sample who ex- 
press this view. Again, only one-fourth of the youth, as com- 
pared with 43.8 percent of the adult black sample, believe that 


housing discrimination has decreased during the last three years. 
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Non-black respondents are quite scattered in their opinions 
regarding whether or not there has been an increase or decrease 
in housing discrimination during the last three years. fhe 
largest group, 34.6 percent, believe that it is ‘about the same'. 
Almost identical numbers believe that discrimination has 
increased (25.0 percent) and decreased (26.9 percent). 

(b) Employment 

More respondents, 36.2 percent, feel that a 'great amount! 
of discrimination exists against blacks in employment than in 
any other area. This compares with 22.9 percent of respondents 
who feel this way about discrimination in housing, 8.2 percent 
in community services, and 9.9 percent in commercial agencies 
and organizations. Very few respondents, only 6.8 percent in 
this sample, suggest that no employment discrimination exists 
against blacks. 

A larger percent of West Indian respondents (39.5 percent) 
than Canadians (14.3 percent) also believe that a 'great amount! 
of discrimination exists in employment. Canadian born blacks 
tend to express a more moderate position; 57.1 percent feel that 
there is 'some' discrimination as compared with 38.1 percent of 


West Indian respondents who express this opinion. 


Forty-five percent (45.0) of the youth responding to the 
question indicate that there is 'some' discrimination in Job 


situations. Of the remainder, approximately equal numbers 
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envision a 'great amount' or 'very little' employment discri- 


mination. 


The largest group of non-black respondents, 37.7 percent, 
believes that 'some discrimination' in employment exists against 
blacks. Slightly more, 41.5 percent, believe that 'very little' 
or 'no' employment discrimination exists within the black 
population. 

Increase or Decrease 

Reactions to increases and decreases in employment discri- 
mination are quite mixed. While the largest group of respondents 
(37.0 percent) feels employment discrimination has decreased, a 
significantly large group (26.9 percent) suggests that it has 
increased. When related to the two major population groups, we 
note that almost one-third of Canadian black respondents feel 
that discrimination is increasing. Approximately a fourth of 


West Indian respondents agree. 


Nearly three-quarters of the youth sample see discrimination 
in employment as 'decreasing' (41.5 percent) or ‘about the same! 


(30.2 percent). 


Non-black respondents tend to express a more positive 


feeling about employment discrimination. Most feel that it has 
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remained ‘about the same' (36.5 percent) or 'decreased!' (32.7 
percent). Only seven of 53 non-black respondents, or 13.5 
percent, believe that discrimination in employment has increased. 
(c) Community Services 

Again, as in housing and employment, the largest single 
group of black respondents (35.4 percent) feels that 'some' dis- 
crimination exists against blacks in community or social ser- 
vices. Very few respondents, only 8.8 percent, indicate that 
they believe a 'great amount' of discrimination exists against 


blacks in this area of community life. 


Although possibly lacking a great deal of knowledge of 
most other community services, it was assumed that the youth 
respondents would be capable of speaking from first hand 
experience concerning discrimination in the schools. Thirty- 
nine of the fifty-three youth in this sample responded to 
questions on this subject. Equal numbers indicate that there 
is ‘some! or 'very little' discrimination within the school 
system. A few other youth indicate that there is no evidence 
of discrimination in the school system, while only two respon- 


dents suggest that a ‘great deal' exists. 


Non-black respondents (62 percent) suggest that there 
ranges from 'some' to 'no’ discrimination within agencies and 
no respondents believe that a 'great amount' of such discrimi- 
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Increase or Decrease 

Respondent perception of discrimination in community ser- 
vices again emphasizes the 'decreased' or ‘about the same' 
attitude. Only 30 respondents or 14.9 percent feel that dis- 
crimination in this area has increased, while more than 70 
percent suggest that it has remained ‘about the same' or 
'decreased'. However, a fairly large group (13.9 percent) has 
no opinion, probably reflecting a lack of experience with com- 
munity agencies. 

Non-black respondents generally agree with these percep- 
tions. Only a small minority feel that discrimination has 
increased in the area of community services during the last 
three years. 

(d) Commercial Organizations 

Slightly less than ten percent of the adult black respon- 
dents report feeling that a 'great amount! of discrimination 
exists against blacks in commercial services. Again, as in the 
other categories, the largest single group of respondents 
(36.5 percent) feels that 'some'discrimination occurs. But 
approximately one-fourth of the respondents feel that there is 
Tone’. 

The largest single group (36.5 percent) of non-black res- 
pondents believe that there is no discrimination occurring 
within commercial agencies. Another 35 percent suggest that 


there may be 'some' or 'very little' such discrimination. 
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Increase or Decrease 

Again, most respondents feel that discrimination has 
remained the same or decreased during the last three years. 

Only 26 respondents or 12.7 percent feel that it has increased. 
However, a fairly large number, 10.2 percent, have no opinion ... 
this again suggests a lack of experience in dealing with com- 
mercial agencies. 

Non-black respondents tend to agree with black respondents 
in their perceptions of increased or decreased discrimination 
during the last three years. Only 13.7 percent of the non-black 
respondents feel that discrimination against blacks by commercial 
organizations has increased. 


(e) Perception of the Future Situation by the Youth 


"How do you see discriminatory attitudes 
changing in the next five years?" 


The majority of respondents (60 percent) indicate a posi- 
tive feeling. They attribute a decrease in discrimination in 
the near future to the more liberal attitudes of young people 
and a general increased open-mindedness. "It's not worth 
bothering about. It will disappear in future generations." 

Of those whose opinion is less optimistic - 25 percent 
report a neutral position, "It cannot be easily predicted. 

If it doesn't decrease it will continue the same"; 15.4 percent 
react negatively - some perceive simply an increase in discri- 


mination; some feel prejudice will be more overt - and a few 
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sense that greater numbers of blacks will bring about increased 


white antagonism. 


3. Personal Experiences with Discrimination 


It is one thing to express one's perceptions, opinions 
and attitudes concerning the prejudice and discrimination ex- 
perienced by blacks generally; it is another and a quite dif- 
ferent situation to express one's own experiences and reactions 
when subjected to personal discrimination. We have attempted, 
in this chapter, to present the personal experiences of black 
respondents who have been the victims of discriminatory 
actions. It is important to know how many of our respondents 
have had such experience; how they felt about it; what action, 
if any, was taken; and what they feel should be done in the 
future to deal with the problem of discrimination. 

Almost sixty percent of our respondents report that they 
have experienced some form of discrimination in Metropolitan 
Toronto. We clearly asked for Toronto experiences rather than 
experiences which may have occurred in other places. 


TABLE 40 PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF DISCRIMINATION 


IN TORONTO 
Number Percent 
Yes 123 58.9 
No 79 37.8 
Unsure 7 3-3 


209 100.0 
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In view of the possibility that certain variables might 
have some influence on the incidence of discrimination against 
some groups, we decided to test for differences based upon 
place of birth, age, income level, and sex. 

More than half of the respondents of both major groups, 
Canadian and West Indian born, report having experienced some 
degree of discrimination. Differences in the percent subjected 


to discrimination are not significant. 


An almost identical percentage of youth respondents 
(58.5 percent - 31) affirm that they have experienced discrimi- 
natory situations during the last three years. 

Areas in which Discrimination has been Experienced 

The areas of discrimination reported by black respondents 
are quite scattered, but as in the case of perceived discrimi- 
nation, they centre around housing and employment experiences. 
It should be noted that employment discrimination is divided 
into two categories; those who report discrimination in filing 
applications for job situations, and those who experience dis- 
crimination while actually engaged in their employment. 
Similarly, housing discrimination is divided into reports of 
discrimination in rental housing and in attempts to purchase’ a 


house. 
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TABLE 4+1 PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN VARIOUS 
ASPECTS OF DISCRIMINATION 2 
Type of discrimination Number Percent 
Housing; rental 4.2 35.0 
Housing; purchase 5 Wed 
Employment 23 18.9 
Job application oly 19.5 
Neighbourhood 3 2.4 
Shopping 3 2.4 
Schools 8 6.5 
Hospitals 4 a te 
Immigration 4 Ses 
Police 2 1 
Other 4 3-3 
L23 100.0 


Over half, 59 percent (31) of the youth sample have ex- 
perienced discrimination in one. or more areas**. More, 27.6 
percent, experiences occurred in school situations than in any 
other single area and of these incidents, descriptions suggest 
‘unfair treatment by teacher or administration' to be the main 
cause. Lesser numbers indicate specifically ‘unfairness in 


grading' and 'name calling'. One respondent tells of a teacher 


* Table relates to first reported instance only. Some res- 
pondents (48) reported two or more discriminatory 
situations. Altogether approximately 187 discriminatory 
experiences were mentioned. 


** Percentages relate to first reported instance only. 
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who, during the singing of the national anthem, reprimanded 
him, saying: "Stand up straight. Remember, you are a visitor 
to Canada". 

Small numbers of youth also report having faced discri- 
mination in other areas of community life. There were five 
references to discrimination by police, each respondent 
citing 'unfair treatment to youth' as the problem. Reports 
include the police "chasing, wrongly accusing and beating up" 
a black youth, "unfair accusations of loitering", and one 
situation where the police broke up a fight but neglected to 
help retrieve the black youth's stolen pants! 

There are no reports of immigration problems by respon- 
dents in our youth sample. One of the local black newspapers, 
however, has highlighted problems which students at a community 


college have encountered with the Immigration Department. 


4. Nature of Personal Discriminatory Experiences 

It is important, we believe, to inquire into the precise 
nature of the various types of discrimination reported by res- 
pondents. Unlike in questions concerning discrimination in 
the general community, we felt it necessary to ask unstructured 
questions so that the respondent could state, in his or her own 
words, precisely what happened in the reported incident. These 
responses were then coded and are presented in the following 
categories. In some instances, the numbers of reasons do not 


coincide with the total numbers of incidents reported. This is 
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either because the person gave more than one explanation or 
did not explain the situation in detail. 
(a) Rental Housing 

Forty-three respondents report that they mve been re- 
fused accommodation in rental housing by landlords. Several 
different reasons were given by these landlords and reported 
by varying numbers of respondents. The most frequently given 
explanations for their refusal are: (a) 'being accepted by 
telephone, but refused when applying in person' (30.4 percent); 
and (b) ‘being told that the apartment or flat was rented 
although the sign advertising the accommodation was still up' 
(34.8 percent). 

Difficulties in the purchase of a house are reported by 
only five interviewees. In one instance the respondent was 
quoted a higher price than was listed. Another person was told 
his income was "not adequate". 

One respondent was turned down in an effort to purchase 
a house. He later moved into another new house. Following 
this move, a newspaper reporter phoned to say that a petition 
was being circulated to have him removed "because he had set 
up a dental office in this home". No action, however, was 
taken. 

(b) Job Applications 
Twenty-four respondents report their own personal ex- 


periences when applying for jobs. The reasons given for refusal 
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to accept their applications are, as in housing, varied and 
scattered. Small numbers were told there were ™no jobs 
available'; the applicant 'lacked Canadian experience'; ‘his 
or her qualifications were not appropriate'; or the ‘job 
was not suitable'. In one-half of the 24 incidents, the 
applicants were told that the ‘jobs were already taken', or 
the respondents believed that jobs were available but whites 
only were being hired. 
(c) Employment 

Twenty-three respondents mention discriminatory treatment 
on the job. Eleven of these, or almost one-half, report that 
they have been told that they have ‘little or no chance for 
promotion'. The next largest group of six respondents state 
that they have been subjected to varying types of ‘unfair treat- 
ment'. A few others indicate that they have experienced frequent 
layoffs and more demands were made of them while working. They 
have been subjected to ‘unfair restrictions' regarding sick 
leave, holidays etc. 

Fear of Job or Promotion Refusal 

Several of the leadership group suggest that many black 
youth and adults do not apply for certain jobs because they 
fear rejection on the basis of their colour. We questioned our 
respondents as to whether they had personally encountered such 
a problem. The majority have not. Of the 33 respondents, or 


16 percent, who have not made applications for certain positions, 
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over half (19 respondents) cite fear of rejection as the speci- 
fic basis for their decision not to apply. 

There is no significant difference between Canadians and 
West Indians in this area. Only 14.7 percent of Canadian and 
16.9 percent of the West Indian respondents have not applied 
for a job due to a fear of rejection. 

Denial of Promotion 

Another aspect of discrimination in employment is that 
of employers refusing to promote blacks on the same basis as 
white employees. We asked respondents to inform us of any 
incidents which they feel reflected denial of job promotions 
on the basis of race or colour. This is obviously an area of 
subjective judgement and perceptions may not be accurate. How- 
ever, we felt, as indicated earlier in this Report, that in 
instances of this kind subjective judgement, and not necessarily 
the accurate facts, is the basis for feelings and attitudes. 

Nineteen percent (40) of the respondents report feeling 
they have been denied promotions because of discriminatory 
attitudes. Almost three-quarters of the adult black respondents 
(152) state that this type of discrimination has not occurred 
in their experience in Toronto. 

Basically the reasons for not applying for promotions are 
similar to those involved in the reluctance to apply for cer- 
tain jobs; that is, fear of the application being rejected and 


a 'lack of previous favourable experience’. 
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(d) Neighbourhood Discrimination 

Only three respondents report that they have been subjected 
to incidents involving discrimination in the neighbourhoods in 
which they live. These involve 'name calling! and 'physical 
abuse'. 
(e) Shops and Services 

Agsain, only a few respondents report experiences involving 
discrimination in shops and other services. One respondent 
mentions ‘rudeness in service's; two others indicate ‘inappropriate 
delays in service’. 
(f) Schools 

Tn the adult sample nine respondents discuss having ex- 
perienced discriminatory treatment in educational programmes. 
These would have occurred while the respondent was still in the 
educational system or to another member of the respondent's 
family. Except for 'unfair treatment’ reported by four res- 
pondents, only one incident is reported in each of the 
following areas: 'unfair grading’, 'channeling students into 
technical or vocational courses','stereotyping of black 
students', and 'name-calling'. Some comments suggest that 
the teacher is in a position to lessen many of these discrimi- 
natory tendencies. 

"Many teachers feel that black students 
are not capable of handling university 


courses and they are advised to attend 
trade schools." 
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"Teachers see blacks as working with 
their hands rather than with their 
heads. Sometimes the accent (of West 
Indian children) causes a barrier and 
the kids themselves take advantage of 
this, and do not apply themselves." 
"Teachers want to see the black in a 
position where he can be oppressed ... 
too much education would get him out 
of this situation." 


(g) Organized Recreational Programmes or Social Activities 

Again, only a small number of incidents are reported. 
Hight respondents mention discriminatory experiences, largely 
related to 'not being allowed to participate in sports or ina 
club', or being ‘isolated or singled out in social situations’. 
One respondent was "refused admission to a dance”. 
(h) Hospitals 

Only four respondents discuss discrimination in hospitals 
or medical services. ‘Unfair treatment' is reported by three 
of these respondents; the other feels that he was subjected to 
an ‘inappropriate delay in obtaining service’. 
(i) Police, Legal Aid and Immigration 

Very few respondents have personally experienced discri- 
minatory treatment by the police, in legal aid, and in immigration. 
Two respondents report having been subjected to ‘unfair treat- 
ment' by the police; one experienced an ‘inappropriate delay in 
service' by legal aid officials; and one respondent feels he was 


given 'unfair or improper treatment by an Immigration Officer’. 
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5. Reaction to Acts of Discrimination 
Most of the black adult respondents who replied to a 


question inquiring about their reactions to incidents of dis- 

crimination were either “angry' or ‘upset’. This 185708 course, 
a perfectly natural reaction. Smaller numbers report that they 
felt indifferent or depressed or resentful. It is interesting, 
however, that some respondents state that they simply ‘accepted! 


or 'tolerated' discriminatory behaviour. 


TABLE +2 REACTION TO PERSONAL DISCRIMINATION 
Reaction Number Percent 
Angry 42 41.2 
Indifferent 3 2.9 
Upset 29 28.4 
Ignored behaviour 8 ace 
Depressed and resentful 2 eu 
Accepted - tolerated 12 12.8 
No reaction b ALD) 
Other ie 558, 
N/A y 3.9 
102 100.0 


As with the adult population, most of the youth sample 
who have experienced personal discrimination, also reacted 
with feelings of anger, shock or frustration (37.0 percent) 


or feelings of being upset and perhaps hurt (40.7 percent). 
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6. Action Taken Related to Personal Discrimination 


The following is an example of a case of discrimination 
which occurs while a respondent is at work in a factory. He 
has "complained about a slack white employee who was causing 
a pile up on the assembly line. Even with evidence, manage- 
ment sided with the white worker", reprimanded the respondent 
and threatened his dismissal. The respondent took the case 
to a lawyer who dealt well with the situation. "He 
threatened to take the case to the Labour Relations Board if 
it recurred." The respondent was very satisfied with the 
outcome. 

A significant fact arising from this data is the very 
large number of respondents who took no action when sub- 
jected to discrimination. Although a larger percent of Canadians 
(52.4 percent) than West Indians (49.4 percent) did not take 
any action, the difference is not significant. Also important 
is the fact that many Canadian born and West Indian respon- 
dents, when they did act, merely discussed the incident with 
relatives or friends. Only a very few respondents reported acts 


of discrimination to police, lawyers, or others who might help. 
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TABLE (+3 ACTION TAKEN RE DISCRIMINATION 
Complained to Number Percent 
Relative or friend 23 LORS 
Police ih 0.8 
OHRC ie Oral. 
Lawyer 1 KS 
Superior-Superintendent a siGV ek, 
No action taken 57 “U7 .9 
Other 15 10.9 

ay. 100.0 


An important aspect of our look at the kinds of action 
taken is the limited number of respondents who complained to 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission. To the extent that this 
sample is representative, only approximately one of every ten 
individuals who suffers some degree of discrimination actually 
complains to the official agency whose function it is to 


handle these types of complaints. 


The youth sample also reflects the general pattern of 
behaviour related to taking action when subjected to discrimi- 
natery acts. In spite of their often intense emotional reactions 
to discrimination, again slightly less than one-half (46.4 per- 
cent) took no action. Most of those who did act on the dis- 
criminatory incident, simply discussed the matter with a friend 


(35.7 percent). 
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Z: Reasons Why No Action Taken 


The reasons why no action was taken by 57 of the 119 
black adult respondents who answered this question were widely 


scattered. Respondents reported as follows: 


(a) The incident was too difficult to prove 14 
(b) The incident was not important 12 
(c) Respondent was 'not aware' of agencies 

available 10 
(d) Agencies seen as ineffective 9 
(e) Respondent did not want to take the time 

or trouble to complain LO 


(f) Respondent did not want involvement in 
situations when unwanted 7 
(g) Respondent dealt with situation personally Ly 
We did not relate these reactions to any particular types 
of discrimination, but since employment and housing constitute 
the most frequent problem areas, the reasons given above 


probably apply largely to these two. 


The reasons why youth did not take action when faced with 
a discriminatory act varied, but focused mainly on the following 
explanations: the incident was 'too difficult to prove'3; or 
‘not sufficiently important’; ‘agencies are ineffective'; or 


finally, the ‘whole thing would involve too much time'. 


8. Result of Complaints 


There have been complaints in the community to the effect 
that very little action has been taken against individuals and 


organizations which discriminate against black citizens in 
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Metropolitan Toronto. Even the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
has been criticized by some black groups for inaction, and 
ineffectiveness. (See section of this Report on the Human 
Rights Commission. ) 

These charges led us to examine the experiences of the 
limited number of respondents who did complain when subjected 
to discrimination. As indicated in Table 43, 119 respondents 
nad experienced some personal discrimination, but Cm ylO2.0n 
these had complained to any source. Many respondents only 
spoke to a relative or friend and no further action was con- 
templated. Only 26 respondents complained to some appropriate 
individual or organization, i.e. an organization which could 
be expected to take some action. In these cases we asked what 
was the result of the action taken. 

In four situations, apartments were made available} fad 
three others the offender was reprimanded; in three cases, 
the group complained to was unable to deal with the situation}; 
and in twelve situations, the largest number, no solution was 


found to the problem. 


9. Satisfaction with Results 

Thirty-two respondents replied to the question. But the 
largest number of these, 11 respondents, indicated that they 
were 'very satisfied’ with the results obtained in connection 


with their complaint. Four others suggested some degree of 
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satisfaction. However, the picture was not all positive; four- 
teen respondents felt ‘somewhat dissatisfied' or 'very dissatis- 


fied' with the results obtained. 


10. Prejudice and Discrimination in Specific Situations 
(a) Disapproval of Being with White Persons 


We were interested in getting some idea of whether or not 
our respondents had ever experienced approval or disapproval of 
contacts they may have had with white individuals or groups. 
First, we asked if they had ever been involved in a situation 
of this type. Only 48 respondents, or 23.5 percent, have ever 
experienced this particular problem. Of this group, the majo- 
rity, (35 or 76.1 percent) indicates that the incidents of 
disapproval generally occur in situations in which there is 
"mixed socializing". The disapproval comes mainly from friends 
or from strangers. 

Most, 35 of the 48 respondents who have had the experience 
of disapproval of mixed socializing, report than an incident 
has not occurred recently, or perhaps only once to three times 
during the last year. A very few respondents report some dis- 


approval of their mixed marriages by friends or others. 


Less than one-fifth of the youth sample have encountered 
a situation in which they have sensed disapproval of their re- 


lationship with a white person; however, one-half of these have 
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experienced such disapproval at least five times during the 


last year. 


Slightly more than one-fourth of the respondents in the 
non-black sample report having been in interracial situations, 
usually socializing with blacks, in which friends or even 
strangers have demonstrated some degree of disapproval. TIwo- 
thirds of this sample, however, have never encountered this 
type of situation. 

(b) Experiences of and with Other 'Visible' Groups 

The record of discriminatory incidents against the black 
population has been documented in this and other reports re- 
ferred to in this Study. The Helling Study compared discrimi- 
natory practices against blacks in Windsor, Ontario with those 
against the Chinese and Italian population. We wanted to know 
what our respondents thought about discrimination in relation 
to other visible minorities, e.g. do these groups confront 
more or less discrimination than do blacks? If the respondent 
replied in the affirmative, we asked "what groups experience 
the greatest amount of discrimination?" 

An overwhelming number, 185 or 88.5 percent, of our res- 
pondents reply that members of the other minority groups do 
experience acts of discrimination from members of the larger 
community. Only 3 respondents indicate no knowledge of this 


practice. 
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When asked which group experiences the greatest amount 
of discrimination, again the overwhelming majority, 173 or 
77-8 percent, of the respondents state that the Canadian Indians 
are the most obvious victims. Twenty-seven respondents, or 
15.3 percent, state that East Indians, probably including 
Pakistanis, are the subject of the greatest amount of discrimi- 


nation in Metropolitan Toronto. 


In the youth sample, 81.5 percent (44+) of the respondents 
agree that other visible minorities do encounter discriminatory 
situations in this city and the Canadian Indian is reported 
to be the likeliest victim by two-thirds of this group. 

Comparison with Blacks 

We then asked respondents to compare the amount of discri- 
mination against other visible groups with that experienced by 
blacks. Most respondents, 65.2 percent, state that Canadian 
Indians are subject to the greatest amount of discrimination 
and that this amount is even greater than that experienced by 
blacks. Only a few respondents feel that other visible 
minorities receive either 'much less' or ‘somewhat less' dis- 
crimination than blacks. 

A small number of our respondents, 15.5 percent (32), 
ereport that they personally have been victims of discrimination 


by members of other non-white groups in Metropolitan Toronto. 
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Younger blacks have not experienced this as a problem. In 
most instances, the incidents involved the exhibition of a 
"superior attitude" toward the black, or a "refusal to mix 
with blacks". 
(i) The Youth Impression 

Black youth, 81.5 percent (44+), realize that other mino- 
rities also suffer discrimination and prejudice. Two-thirds 
(27) of this group feel that the Canadian Indian is the most 
obvious victim and that he must endure ‘about the same' (36.6 
percent - 15), or 'somewhat more! (24.4 percent - 10), discri- 
mination than the black person. 


(ii) The 'Non-Black' View 


Almost 90.0 percent of the non-black respondents report 
awareness of the incidence of discrimination against other 
visible minorities. Most respondents, 69.0 percent, also be- 
lieve that Canadian Indians are the victims of the greatest 
amount of discrimination. Approximately one-third of these 
respondents feel that the degree of discrimination experienced 
by Canadian Indians is ‘about the same' as that experienced 
by blacks; but almost two-fifths (37.8 percent) believe that 
they experience ‘somewhat more! or 'much more' discrimination 
than do blacks. 

(c) Awareness of Prejudices Among Black Groups 
A subject which continuously arises in any general 


discussion of the black population in Metropolitan Toronto is 
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that of a lack of unity. Respondents in our leadership group 
repeatedly refer to the problem of divisiveness in the black 
population. Winks and other writers have also referred to 

the inability of the black population to come together, hammer 
out common policies and programmes for attacking discriminatory 
practices in the community. This problem is also seen as a 
major obstacle to the development of a cadre of black leaders 
who would provide the skills necessary for helping blacks to 
achieve their legitimate rights in Canadian society. 

Recognizing the sensitive nature of the problem, we 
nevertheless decided to ask respondents if they were aware of 
any prejudices between various black groups ... American born 
blacks, West Indians, Canadian born blacks, including Nova 
Scotians, and Africans. 

From their responses, it is apparent that considerable 
numbers of ordinary citizens are aware of this attitude. A 
total of 136 respondents, or 65.1 percent of the 210 members 
of the adult black sample, are aware of prejudice and a 
hostility between some black groups. 

Some comments are revealing: 


"Black groups discriminate against 
each other because of an insecurity." 


"oy... part of human make-up. Jealousy, 
not discrimination, is responsible. 

For example, Canadian blacks resent 
West Indians who come and get their 
jobs." 
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"There are cultural differences. 
North Americans are more secure and 
so more tolerant, even more submis- 
sive to abuse. (This causes) resent- 
ment on the part of the immigrating 
black." 


"I applied on several occasions to 

get into Jamaican Canadian Association 

and never received a reply." 

"Prejudice between various black 

groups now exists but will become 

less evident in the future." 

As indicated above, most respondents indicate some aware- 

ness of antagonistic feelings between various black groups in 
the city. A considerably larger percent of Canadians (85.7 


percent) than of West Indians (61.1 percent) acknowledge this 


situation. 

TABLE 4+ AWARENESS OF INTER-BLACK PREJUDICE 

Number Percent 

Yes 136 65.8 

No 59 2Oee 

Unsure 1 On5 

No opinion 13 ae 

209 kOOeO 


In the youth sample more than two-thirds express an aware- 
ness of this problem. Many examples are given to demonstrate 
the extent and types of 'in-prejudice'. But optimism exists at 


the same time. 
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"The problem will most definitely be 
Overcome soon now that attempts are 
being made to understand and communi- 
cate with each other." 


Two-thirds of the non-black respondents also indicate 
an awareness of the incidence of some degree of prejudice 


among the various groups which comprise the black population 


of Metropolitan Toronto. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


This summary is a terse statement of the findings elabo- 
rated in Chapters IV, V, and VI. The reader is provided with 
a coneise account of the attitudes and experiences of the 


people involved in this study of discrimination. 


1. General Summary of Findings 

A. Characteristics of the Adult Black Sample 

1. Age - The adult black sample is relatively young; the modal 
age of respondents is between 30 and 39 years of age (44.0 
percent). Fifty-four percent are married; 34.0 percent are 
single, and 12 percent are separated, widowed or divorced. 

2. Education Levels - This is a fairly highly educated group .-. 
the largest single group, 36.9 percent, had achieved between 
grades 10 and 12, but the next largest group, 22.7 percent, had 
completed grade 13 or one or more years at a community college. 
3. Incomes vary considerably - The modal group, 36.0 percent, 
earns between $6000 and $9000, but a sizeable group, 13.2 per- 
cent, earns in excess of $15,000 per year. 

4. Employment Situation - Occupationally, the group covers a 
wide range of types of employment. The modal group is ‘the 


"srofessional technical" (29.1 percent) followed by "clerical" 
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(22.3 percent), and "skilled crafts" (15.3 percent). Under- 
skilled labour (2.0 percent) is likely under-represented in 
this sample. 

5. Place of Birth - Most respondents were born in the West 
Indies (71.4 percent), but small numbers were born in Canada 
(16.7 percent), in Africa (8.6 percent), and in the United 
States (1.9 percent). Africans are probably over-represented 
because of the influx of students included in the sample}; 
Americans appear to be somewhat under-represented. Most 
immigrants have been in Canada between four and six years, 

but a sizeable number (21.5 percent) have been in the country 
more than ten years. 

Residence and Neighbourhood 

6. Reason for Coming to Toronto - The largest single group of 
immigrant respondents (40.4 percent) came to Toronto because 
relatives or friends were already living in the city; others 
immigrated because of educational opportunities, economic 
opportunities, and preferences for an urban environment. 

7. Residential Area - Most blacks (137) in our sample live in 
the downtown area, but a considerable number (32.9 percent) 
live in the suburbs. Approximately half of the immigrant 
blacks expect to remain in Canada (49.1 percent) and more than 
one-third (34.5 percent) expect to return to their home country. 


8. Involvement in Community Life - A high percent of respon- 


dents (77.0) are involved in some aspect of community life. 
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The church is seen as the most important organization by 
32.1 percent; a somewhat larger number (33.6 percent) view a 
social or recreational organization as most important. More 
than half of these respondents are involved in one or two 


different organizations. 


B. Predominant Attitudes Toward Community Institutions* 
9, Concerning Education - Forty-two percent of the respondents 
agree that teachers do, in some instances, discourage black 
students who would like to pursue academic subjects. Almost 
two-thirds of the youth sample feel that some teachers dis- 
courage black youth. Most non-black respondents (57.7 percent) 
do not agree with this assessment. 
10. Concerning Employment Opportunities - Job opportunities 
following graduation ... Black respondents feel only "fairly 
positively" regarding job opportunities ... although in general, 
this feeling becomes slightly more positive as the education 
level rises. Youth respondents generally agree with these 
assessments. The non-black respondents are somewhat more posi- 
tive in their attitudes regarding job opportunities for black 
eraduates from the school system. 
11. Occupations for which blacks should prepare themselves ... 
Respondents in all samples, black, youth and non-black agree 
that there should be no restrictions upon black youthyec. they 
should prepare themselves for any occupations they desire. | 
* In most cases the impressions in table form are gleaned from 
the principal sample - the black adult population. Unless 


otherwise indicated, reference is made only to those with 
definite opinions and statistics are related in percentage. 
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However, most respondents favour preparation for employment in 


the professional-technical categories. 


12. Concerning the Media 


% Favourable* % Unfavourable* 


Daily Press PLO 70.0 
Black Press 56.0 36.7 
Television 40.0 58.8 


*Percentage of Black Adult Sample 


13. Concerning Social Agencies - The largest number of respon- 
dents (40.2 percent) feel that blacks should use the services 
of the existing community agencies. Only 16.3 percent feel that 


blacks should develop and use their own community services. 
Almost half of the Canadian respondents (48.6 percent) feel that 
there should be a choice in using either type of service. Most 
youth (65.0 percent) indicate that they should have a "choice" 
in the use of community services. The non-black sample 
generally agrees with the adult blacks ... however, only 2.0 
percent suggest that blacks use exclusively black community 
services. 
14. Effectiveness of The Ontario Human Rights Commission 
Black Youth Non-Black 
Positive Attitude* 6962:cPithe 17200 -PcGn ditt feeRil. 
Negative Attitude* 29.6 Bde GOP Gee 15.8426, 


*Percentages relate only to those responding to the question. 
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15. Concerning the Law - Are the Toronto Police fair in their 
treatment of the black population? 
Adult opinion Youth opinion Non-Black opinior 
Generally fair PUKESEE Ce L380) Peck BeGS .P.C. 
Generally unfair DOa/ PeGe 7 Ay Repo Bel beCe 
16. Concerning the Courts - Less than half of the black respon- 
dents replied to this question, but of this group, 39.1 percent 
agree that the treatment of citizens generally by the courts is 
"fair", Another 27.2 percent feel that treatment is "poor". 
(a) Attitudes toward treatment of blacks by the courts are even 


more negative. Of the 111 respondents who replied to the question, 


22.6 percent feel that the treatment of blacks isi Vpoort) and 
another 3 a percent feel it is "very poor". 


The youth sample is somewhat more positive in its assess- 
ment of treatment of blacks by the courts ... the non-black 
sample makes little distinction between attitudes toward treat- 


ment of blacks and citizens generally. 


C, A Look at Discrimination 
ase General Character Subtle Overt 
7 Buen 
Youth and non-black respondents agree that discrimination 
in Toronto is generally subtle. 
18. The following table summarizes general perceptions regarding 


discrimination perceived by black respondents. 
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TABLE 45 DOES DISCRIMINATION EXIST? HAS IT INCREASED/DECREASED? 
Area of % About 


Concern % Yes % No % Increase q Decrease the same 
Jobs 6.8 26.9 31.3 
Housing 8.8 19.2 143.8 27.9 


Community 


Agencies [60.0 10.6 14.9 337 
Commercial 
Services [61.2] 24.6 2207 38.0 


More Canadian born blacks than West Indians agree that 
employment discrimination has decreased. Few non-black res- 
pondents, only 13.5 percent, believe that employment discrimi- 
nation has increased during the last three years. 


19. Perceptions of Discrimination in Various Areas - All black 


respondents, adult and youth, agree that discrimination exists, 


at_least to some degree, in Metropolitan Toronto. The largest 


number of respondents, both black and non-black, state that 
most instances of discrimination involve housing and employment. 
Smaller numbers perceive discriminatory attitudes in health 
services, the police and courts, in social service agencies, in 
commercial establishments, in educational institutions, in 
immigration procedures, and in Canada Manpower practices. 
(a) Employment 

The largest single group of respondents (40.1 percent) 
feels that 'some! discrimination exists in employment ... but 
an almost equal number (36.2 percent) believe that a ‘great 
amount! of discrimination exists in employment. More West 
Indians, (39.5 percent) than Canadians (14.3 percent) support 


this view. 
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Most youth respondents agree that 'some' discrimination 
exists in employment, but the largest group of non-black 
respondents (41.5 percent) believe that 'very little' or ino” 
discrimination exists therein. 

(b) Housing 

Housing discrimination involves primarily a refusal to 
rent; few respondents report difficulties in buying a house. 
The largest single group of black respondents (45.4 percent) 
believe that ‘some! discrimination exists in housing ... an 
additional 22.9 percent believe that a ‘great deal li exiocs. 
Only 8.8 percent suggest that 'none' existe. Of this group, 
43.8 percent infer that discrimination has decreased during 
the last three years. The non-black sample is fairly evenly 
divided on this question. 

(c) Community Services and Commercial Agencies 

Small numbers of respondents feel that a 'great deal’ of 
discrimination exists in community service agencies and com- 
mercial establishments. Sizeable numbers, 10.8 percent and 
24.6 percent respectively, state that no discrimination exists 
in these categories of community life. 


20. Personal Experiences with Discrimination 


Personal Experience Yes No Uncertain 


37.80P . Coe ees 
A total of 123 black respondents (58.9 percent) report 


having personally experienced discrimination in some form in 
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Metropolitan Toronto. Slightly more "white collar" workers 
(62.2 percent) than "blue collar" workers (56.5 percent) in- 
dicate experiences of discriminatory treatment. Most discri- 


mination occurs in relation to renting a house or in employ- 


ment situations. 


A similar percent of the youth sample also experienced 
discrimination, but primarily in the school system. Some 


youth also report discriminatory treatment from the police. 
21. Reactions to Discrimination - Most respondents who report 


personal discrimination were either ‘angered! (41.2 percent) or 
‘upset' (28.4 percent) by the situation. Smaller numbers reacted 


with 'acceptance' or 'tolerance! (11.8 percent) or simply ‘ig- 


nored the behaviour' (7.8 percent). 

22. Action Taken Regarding Discrimination - Only sixty-two 
respondents of the 123 who experienced personal discrimination 
actually took some action following the particular incident, 

and 19.3 percent of these merely discussed the incident with a 
relative or friend. Only 12 respondents, or 10.1 percent, 
reported the matter either to the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
or to a superior (or in the case of housing discrimination, to 
the superintendent). No action was taken by 47.9 percent of 
black respondents. In most instances when a complaint was ex- 


pressed, no satisfactory solution resulted. 
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D. Feelings About People and Relationships 

23. Satisfaction with Black/White Relationships - A generally 
high level of satisfaction is reflected in these findings. 
Almost one-half of the black sample (47.1 percent) expresses 
satisfaction with the relationships between blacks and whites 
in Toronto. However, the secon’ largest category (32.4 percent) 
indicates neutral feelings. Specific areas of black/white re- 
lationships reveal a generally high level of satisfaction and 
approval in- the: following areas... interracial friendsnips, 
86.1 ‘percent ; “interracial dating, 63.) percent; inverrac ia 
marriage, 46.9 percent; and the adoption of children by the 
other racial group, 49.3 percent. 

The youth sample is largely neutral in its general feelings, 
but 96.3 percent approves interracial friendships. Reactions to 
the other areas, interracial dating, marriage, and the adoption 
of children by the other racial group, varied only slightly from 
those of the adult sample. 

The non-black sample reflects the greatest degree of 
approval encountered in the three samples ... three-fourths sup- 
port interracial dating, 69.8 percent approve of marriages 
between blacks and whites, and the cross racial adoption of 
children is considered positively by 67.0 percent of non-black 
respondents. 


24. Suggestions for Improving Black/White Relationships - Sug- 


gestions by the black respondents were scattered with none 
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receiving more than 20.0 percent of the 199 replies. The 

largest group, 19.6 percent, advocates ‘exposure to the life- 

styles of others'. The second largest group, 18.0 percent, 

feels that 'greater understanding' is required. Others suggest 

that whites should be educated about blacks, that there is a 

need for 'shared community involvement!, and for 'open-mindedness'. 
Non-black respondents also express a variety of Suggestions 

for improving relationships. More than half of these respondents 

(55.3 percent) agree that a need exists for 'shared community 

involvement’ and 'developing greater understanding'. The youth 

sample tends to agree with both adult groups. 

25. Attitudes - Respondents tend to like the neighbourhoods in 

which they live. A big majority, 79.3 percent, 'like' or 'like 

very much! their neighbourhoods; only six respondents, (2.9 

percent), dislike their neighbourhoods. Most respondents, 

(85.5 percent), also prefer life in Canada to that of the 

United States (8.5 percent). 


26. Attitudes Toward Increased Immigration - A substantial 


majority of black respondents (58.6 percent) favours increased 
numbers of black immigrants to this city. An additional group 


of 29.0 percent favours 'with reservations' the arrival of 
additional immigrants. Only 5.2 percent do not want increased 


black immigration. 
More West Indians (62.7 percent) than Canadian blacks 


(34.2 percent) favour increased black immigration. Two-thirds 


acheteee 


of the youth sample would like increased black immigration. 
Less than a third (32.1 percent) of non-blacks want increased 
immigration without reservations; however, 52.8 percent favour 
it 'with reservations'. 

27. Desirability of Maintaining Former Way of Life - Most 
respondent + percent) agree that it is desirable for the 
black immigrant while living in Canada to maintain some of 

the attitudes and ways-of life of hisshome®country*# 0nlym6.9 


percent disagree. Youth are even more strongly committed to 
maintaining some aspects of the former ways of life ... 86.8 
percent concur with the view of the adult population. 

28. Community Acceptance of Aspects of Black Culture - Most 
respondents indicate their belief that members of the general 
community accept, in varying degrees, certain aspects of black 
culture ... entertainment, food, and appearance. Youth and 


non-black respondents for the most part feel the same way. 


29. Awareness and Interest in Maintaining Culture - Virtually 
all the black respondents (98.5 percent) believe that blacks 


are, at least to some degree, interested in maintaining some 
aspects of black culture. The need for the ‘security of 


involvement in black culture and history' is stressed. Of the 
blacks who have ‘only a minimal interest', the lack of 
‘education about black history' is the most frequently mentioned 


explanation. 
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Most youth agree that blacks have some degree of interest 
in their history and culture. Many non-black respondents 
(40.0 percent) feel that blacks have 'very little! interest in 
maintaining their old culture. Only one-fourth believe that a 
‘great deal of interest' exists. 

30. Awareness of Intra-Black Prejudices - Almost two-thirds 
65.1 percent) of the black respondents report awareness in 
varying degrees of prejudice between various black groups ... 

e.g. Canadian blacks versus West Indian blacks, Ontarians 
versus Maritimers, and between individuals from different 
Islands. The Leadership sample also reflects concern about 


divisiveness and a lack of unity in the black population. 


31. Perceptions concerning other Visible Minorities - A large 
majority of black respondents (88.5 percent) report that mem- 
bers of other visible minorities suffer from discriminatory 
treatment _in Metropolitan Toronto. The majority of this group 


(77.8 percent) feel that the Canadian Indian is the major vic- 
tim of this discrimination. A smaller group (15.3 percent) 
Suggests that East Indians are the object of the greatest 

amount of discrimination. 

(a) Most black respondents feel that Canadian Indians experience 
even more discrimination than blacks themselves. A small nun- 
ber (15.5 percent) state that they personally have been the 


victims of discrimination by individuals of other visible 


minorities. 
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The youth group (81.5 percent) generally agrees with the 
adult group ... that discrimination does exist against other 
visible minorities. Most youth also believe that the Canadian 
Indian is the most frequent victim. The non-black sample 
concurs with the assessments above, but a larger percent feel 
that Canadian Indians experience 'somewhat more!’ or ‘much more! 


discrimination than do blacks. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Conclusions 


We attempt in this final Chapter to draw ideas, concepts, 
conclusions and suggestions for action from a vast amount of 
data collected and analyzed during the course of this Study. 

As indicated earlier, the data consists primarily of responses 
from the black adult sample and three sub-samples; youth, non- 
blacks, and the leadership group. In addition, we have utilized 
a considerable body of written materials including books, 
research reports, magazine articles, newspapers, etc. relating 
to the black experience in Canada and in Metropolitan Toronto. 
This chapter is based upon our analyses of this material and 

our interpretations of these findings for future action. 

It should be reiterated that the responses obtained from 
our interviews are basically attitudes and perceptions of dis- 
criminatory treatment. Some questions may be raised, in at 
least a few instances, as to whether alleged discrimination is 
actually what it was perceived to be; other explanations are 
possible for what may appear to be discrimination. But it is 
not our intention to check or to attempt to prove whether or 
not discrimination based upon race or colour actually occurred; 


we are interested in the respondents' perceptions of discriminatior 
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We began the Study with the assumption that racial dis- 
crimination does exist in Canada and in Metropolitan Toronto. 
The questions to be addressed, then, were not whether or not 
it exists, but rather the extent, nature and scope of discri- 
mination there is as seen by respondents and the reactions of 
placks to this form of treatment. The long history of dis- 
crimination against blacks in Canada, including the period 
of slavery during the 17th and early 18th centuries, as well 
as more recent experiences, leave little doubt that Canada 
and Toronto have not escaped racism. In spite of the progress 
made to date, effective action is still required to eradicate 


this blot from community and national life. 


1. The Experience of Being Black in Metropolitan Toronto 

For many individuals being black in Toronto can be a posi- 
tive experience ... one in which the individual feels accepted 
and valued by neighbours and colleagues. For example, most 
respondents like their neighbourhoods ... even in spite of the 
possibilities of occasional negative references to their colour. 
Neighbourhoods are generally seen as "warm and friendly" places. 
A surprising number of respondents also indicate positive 
feelings toward living in the city. 

An unexpected degree of satisfaction is expressed by our 
respondents regarding relationships between the two racial 


groups. Although some differences exist, e.g. fewer women 
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express satisfaction than men, and fewer West Indians than 
Canadian born blacks, both black and non-black respondents 
express positive attitudes toward black/white relationships. 

The Toronto experience may be instructive in that it 
demonstrates that, given certain conditions, a fairly 
acceptable degree of racial harmony can exist in a local con- 
munity. The small black population, a general prosperity, and 
other factors may combine to produce a fairly "liberal" com- 
munity. Certainly prejudice and racial hatred are not as 
virulent as may be found in most American cities, or even in 
some Canadian cities. Few of our respondents, for example, 
are concerned about the possibilities of ghettos developing in 
Toronto. Most respondents are certain that this type of deve- 
lopment will never occur in Toronto. 

Although suffering from a considerable degree of subtle 
racism, blacks have enjoyed many opportunities to actively 
participate in the life of the general community. Hill, in 
1960, alluded to the participation of some blacks in many of 
the local community organizations, including Kiwanis, Lions, 
Masons, and other service clubs, and in business and professional 
organizations. 

The relative lack of social barriers, as Hill pointed out, 
is perhaps "unique among Negro minorities on this continent". 
However, it appears that a price has been paid for this rela- 


tive acceptance. Again, Hill noted that this integration and 
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acceptance of white middle class values isolates successful 

placks from the problems faced by other blacks who have not 

made it into the middle class strata. These successful 

blacks then often deprecate their own black Canadian heritage 

and tend to accept white middle class ideals and values. 
Negative Reactions 

The positive identification with the community outlined 
above must not lead to the conclusion tia ttl Vablacke tare 
satisfied with life in Metropolitan Toronto. Living in Toronto 
can also be an unsettling and disturbing experience. Almost 
60.0 percent of our black adult respondents report having 
personally experienced one or more instances of discrimination 
in the city. While generally incidents are described as "subtle" 
rather than "overt" the distinction is often quite academic. 
Many individuals suffer humiliation, frustration, and bitter- 
ness as a result of treatment based upon no other factor than 
the colour of one's skin. Canadian racism has been labeled as 
"hypocritical" by some observers: until recently most of our 
respondents would have agreed. 

The subtle nature of much discrimination is reflected in 
the lack of awareness by many respondents of the actual forms 
this phenomenon takes. For example, few respondents reported 
discrimination in buying a house. However, other informants, 
including some real estate salespeople, inform us that many 


mortgage companies are extremely reluctant and often refuse 
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to lend mortgage money to blacks. This hidden discrimination 
is not made known to the buyer, and is typical of the "polite 
racism" which many of our respondents suggest is so prevalent 
in Canadian society. 

Toronto's black population has, during the last few years, 
undergone profound changes in size and composition, largely as 
a result of the increasing influx of West Indian immigrants 
and migrants from other parts of Canada. These individuals 
come to the city seeking a better life for themselves and their 
children. Changes have been accompanied by some alterations in 
the more or less subtle pattern of discrimination of the past. 


Blacks have recently been subjected to violence and intimidation. 


2. Effects of Discriminatory Treatment 


The discrimination to which blacks are subjected serves as 
a formidable barrier, not only to economic advancement, but also 
to full participation as a citizen in the life of the community. 
It will be recalled that most respondents rate opportunities for 
employment of black youth following graduation from high school, 
vocational schools and community colleges as "fair". University 
graduates are rated only somewhat better. 

Some black leadership and youth respondents report that 
black students must work harder to get the same grades as white 
students; that many teachers make little effort to understand 


the problems of black students; and that black students are 
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frequently channeled into vocational types programmes. Others 
feel that it is of little use to work hard and achieve in 
school if opportunities for advancement are blocked on reaching 
the outside world. 


The. iadividual 


Perhaps the most insidious results of discrimination are 
seen when we examine its effects upon the young black child. 
The York study documents these in detail; some of our respon- 
dents also emphasize the negative results of discrimination in 
the schools and in the general community. The high degree of 
apathy among students as reported by our adult black respondents 
is matched by the attitudes of the younger people. 

The self image of the individual is of immense importance 
in the development of his personality and self respect. Damage 
to one's self image is a serious matter; blacks have had to 
deal with racially stereotyped images, promoted largely by a 
mass media which frequently professes its support of multi- 
culturalism. These images consciously or unconciously tend to 
perpetuate negative stereotypes of inferiority in the minds of 
both the general public and of the black population itself. 

The concept of marginality then becomes operative. A 
minority group becomes marginal, according to Simpson, "when 
it largely shares the culture and aspirations of the host or 
dominant group, yet is blocked from full participation in vee 


very society". 
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The destructive effects of this negative self image are 
readily apparent in much of the behaviour of blacks when sub- 
jected to discrimination. The unwillingness to complain, 
reported by most of the black respondents in this Study, and 
the failure to take any constructive action, may be viewed as 
evidence of self doubt and despair. Obviously, any programme 
designed to reduce discrimination must deal with this situation, 
first, by an attack upon the practice of discrimination itself, 
and, second by rebuilding initiative and self respect where 


necessary in the black population. 


3}. Awakening Interest in Black History and Culture 


As indicated earlier, the contributions of blacks to the 
history and development of Canada have not been adequately re- 
corded and made available to either blacks or to Canadians 
generally. The implications of this state of affairs for the 
development of a positive sense of identity and individual 
dignity are fairly obvious. The majority population, through 
its control of education and the mass media, has, to a large 
extent, denied the black population this essential ingredient. 

For example, it is doubtful that more than a handful of 
either blacks or whites are aware of the contributions of the 
Abbott family including the fact that Dr. Anderson R. Abbott, 


black physician, was in 1867, acting resident physician of 
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Toronto General Hospital, and later, coroner of Kent County. 

Or that a black man, Mr. A. Hubbard was acting mayor of Toronto 
for a time in the early part of the 20th century. Many other 
blacks, both men and women, were actively involved in developing 
organizations and in improving the lot of blacks in this city. 

It is important that the loss of knowledge of the con- 
tributions made by blacks be restored. A considerable number 
of black respondents report varying degrees of interest in 
learning about their history and cultural heritage. Fortunately, 
some limited efforts are being made to change the present 
situation. Several attempts are currently underway to develop 
programmes emphasizing black history and culture. These in- 
clude a black theatre group which produces plays by black 
writers, a black dance group, a pook store which emphasizes 
plack history, culture, and aspirations, and other similar 
ventures. 

But these are small and limited efforts. A large endeavour, 
financed by members of the black community and by generous sup- 
port from local, provincial and federal governments, is required. 
The development of a strong sense of black identity may well be 
crucial to the morale of the black population and to the increasec 
effectiveness of its contribution in helping to solve some of the 


critical problems facing Canadian society in the immediate future. 
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4. Community Service Organizations: How Effective Are They? 


As indicated earlier in this Report, most black respon- 
dents do not want the development of extensive new black organi- 
zations and services. These respondents want first to be 
served by, and to participate fully in the community organiza- 
tions which serve the general public. Second, they want to 
have some choice in the types of services they receive. This, 
of course, means that some exclusively black services are also 
desired ... otherwise no choice is possible. 

Only small numbers of respondents favour the development 
or extension of exclusively black organizations and agencies. 
The latter group probably reflects the fact that for many newly 
arrived immigrants, all black organizations may serve the pur- 
pose of easing the initial adjustment to life in a new situation. 

Although opinion varies concerning the effectiveness of 
community services, most respondents feel that agencies are doing 
a fairly satisfactory job. What is needed is additional input 
from blacks if services are to relate more effectively to the 
needs of the black population. 

Other respondents believe that many community agencies 
serve the black population well, but that these agencies are not 
trusted. The addition of black staff members would help allay 
this problem, e.g. black teachers in the school system, black 


social workers in social service agencies etc. 
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There is, according to our leadership respondents, a 
great need for getting blacks into positions of power in com- 
munity agencies. They could then influence the policies and 
practices of these agencies and ensure that the needs of the 
black population would be met. 

Black Organizations 

Many black organizations are severely criticized by mem- 
bers of the leadership group for their orientation toward "too 
much emphasis upon dinners, dances, and commercial projects". 
(See Chapter III). Black organizations, according to these 
respondents, should become more fully engaged in providing 
needed services to black youth and to the black population 
generally. 

Obviously there is a continuous role for black organiza- 
tions in certain areas of community life. Many other ethnic 
groups have invested large sums of time and money in teaching 
their own history and culture to their children. I1t is impor- 
tant that blacks support the Black Education Project, the 
black theatre groups, and other similar service ventures. New 
and different programmes to meet the needs of black children 
and adults for education in their history and culture may also 
be necessary. 

Some of our respondents suggest, however, that partici- 
pation in all black groups may also serve to keep the black 


newcomer isolated and alienated from the general community, 
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and dependent upon the black group. This is, of course, not 
an exclusively black problem; all immigrants encounter this 
situation to some degree. 

Prospects of separateness do not appear to concern most 
of our respondents. The thrust of their concern is integration, 
and they appear to be saying that they want acceptance in the 
community generally. It is important that both processes pro- 
ceed together; building pride and an awareness of black history, 
culture, and achievements, must combine with an active involve- 


ment in the total life of the community. 


5. Role of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission is rated favourably 
by approximately two-thirds of the black respondents, and by 
an even larger percent of non-black respondents. But it too 
has had its critics. Basically, black respondents feel that 
the organization is doing a fairly good job, but it is limited 
by its mandate as a government agency. 

However, with one or two notable exceptions (such as a 
brief presented by the N.B.C. in 1971), the black population 
has not consistently demanded that the provincial government 
expand the powers of the Human Rights Commission. The 
Commission needs enlarged staff and other resources necessary 
for it to deal more effectively with the multi-faceted aspects 


of discrimination in Ontario. It will continue to be limited 
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in its struggle against discrimination, as suggested by some 
of our respondents, in the absence of strong support from the 
black community. 

New legislation is also necessary. For example, legis- 
lation has recently been enacted in Manitoba which extends 
the area in which discrimination is prohibited to include the 
purchase of property, membership in professional organiza- 
tions, marital status, source of income, and political beliefs. 
The Act requires compensation for lost wages in the case of 
employment discrimination. Fines for individual violators of 
the Act are $100.00 to $1000.00, and $500.00 to $5000.00 for 
businesses, unions, etc. Many states in the United States have 
passed legislation prohibiting any employer doing work under 
contract by a government agency to discriminate on the basis 
of race, creed, colour, sex and other non-essential require- 
ments. It is time that the Ontario government enact similar 
legislation, and empower the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
to enforce these provisions. 

Certainly, the Commission does not have a very high 
"visibility" rating during this period of rising racial ten- 
sions. Not only must this organization be strengthened, but 
its image must also be projected far more effectively into 


public awareness and consciousness. 
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6. The Media 

There is little doubt that the media play a very impor- 
tant part in the formation of ideas and opinions in modern 
societies. An examination of its role in promoting sound 
human relations is therefore crucial. Our respondents suggest 
that, in general, the media has not adequately performed this 
task. Even the black press, while given higher marks than the 
daily press, radio or television, is still accused of failing 
to promote more positive relationships between the various 
racial groups in the city. 

There is obviously a need for the use of vastly increased 
numbers of blacks and other visible minorities in the media. 
Black newspaper reporters, newscasters, disc jockeys, television 
personalities, etc. are, with few exceptions, conspicuous by 
their absence. When Torontonians see a black face on television, 
they can be fairly certain that they are viewing an American 
station. Even the Ontario Education Communications Authority, 

a provincial government agency, rarely uses black or Asian 
actors, including children, in its educational video-tape and 
other television programmes. 

A Study of visible racial minorities in advertising in 
the mass media, conducted by Dr. Frederick Elkin tr York 
University in 1971, noted that blacks are rarely used in radio, 
or television commercials. Neither are black models, with 
rare exceptions, used in the catalogues or newspaper advertisements 


ag Elkin, Frederick "The Employment of Visible Minority Groups 
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of the major stores serving the city. This is in sharp contrast 
to the changes which have occurred in American commercial 
practice. 

Since the mass media play an extremely significant role 
in the development of our views, attitudes and opinions of the 
world, it is essential that an accurate picture of the nature 
of that world, is reflected. The population characteristics of 
Toronto have drastically changed during the last few years. 
If we examine much of the material which is projected in its 
broadcasts and in its news columns, the media appear not to 


have noted what was actually happening in the world. 


7. Lack of Unity and Problems of Leadership 
The findings of this Study suggest that the lack of unity 


in Canada's black population as discussed by Winks in his com- 
prehensive history of Blacks in Canada, still exists in the 
1970's. We did not ask specific questions about leadership to 
our black and non-black samples, but the question was discussed 
with the leadership group. In general, this group feels that 
very little leadership exists within Toronto's black population. 
Neither do most respondents in this group feel that a black 
"community" exists. 

Casual observations as well as specific responses clearly 


indicate that several "communities" are alive within the black 
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population. This is a population divided by social class, eco- 
nomic levels, religion, place of birth, educational levels, and 
still other facets of social life. The Single factor which 
categorizes all blacks into one group is skin colour ... that 
is, their "blackness". 

Antagonisms between Canadian born blacks and West Indians, 
and between blacks from the various Islands in the Carribean, 
are among the most serious problems facing the black population 
in Metropolitan Toronto. Rivalry and hostility between various 
groups of blacks have probably resulted in reduced ability to 
combat prejudice and discrimination in the community. In any 
event, these attitudes must be openly faced and dealt with if 
the black population is to achieve a degree of unity in its 
struggle against racism. 

Although often criticized by many respondents for their 
timidity, the black press has taken an active role in calling 
attention to the lack of unity in the black population. The 
Islander, in an editorial of March 1, 1974, noted that 

"this is the time for constructive 
action. The time for patting our- 
selves on the back is gone. We 
must now be mature enough to take 
a broader look at the situation as 
well as ourselves". 

Contrast has also indicated the need for unity and cons- 
tructive action within the black population. In its editorial 


of June 14, 1974, the newspaper called upon blacks to consider 


the need for a 
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"single identity (of) all diverse parts" 
(causing blacks) 


"to regard one another as being related 
regardless of their many differences”. 


Many other leadership respondents feel that "divisiveness 
and disunity" are the direct results of discriminatory practices 
which effectively "undermine efforts to develop a viable black 
community". Much time and effort is directed toward "fighting 
prejudice and discrimination, leaving little time for construc- 
Live aceion.. 

The activities of such groups as the Western Guard may 

dk 
generate what peer calls "cohesion for defensive purposes". 
"The whole life of the community may 
be oriented toward defensive pur- 
poses, or one may find only a 'watch- 
dog' type of organization to identify 
and attempt to correct the occasional 
case of violation of civil rights." 
The appearance in Toronto of a new organization, the "Toronto 


Committee Against Racism" may be one example of this type of 


development. 


8. Role of Leadership 
Winks noted that effective leadership among blacks did 


not exist during the pre-World War II period, largely because 
of the lack of consistent patterns of black/white relations in 
Canada. Racial barriers were continuously shifting, and it was 


ie 
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difficult to find issues which "directly touched upon the lives 
of a great number of people". The recent increase in violent 
attacks upon blacks may dramatically change this situation. 
There is already some indication that black leadership may be- 
come more militant and aggressive in its reactions to the 
threats to black security and well being. 

The new role of leadership may then involve working with 
local community organizations in developing the strength and 
skills necessary for effective action against discrimination. 
This requires the evolution of a new "sense of community", a 
commodity sadly lacking at present. Many 'leadership' respon- 
dents are quite aware of the limitations of existing black 
leadership. They recognize the appeal of a charismatic figure, 
a "Martin Luther King" type, but few expect this kind of leader 
to arise in the context of Canadian society. 

Numerous respondents emphasize the importance of adequate 
recognition and support of some of the emerging younger leaders. 
Others stress the need for the development of skill and expertise 
in specific areas ... youth leadership, business, professions, 
organizational skills, etc. It is also recognized that potential 
young leaders must become known and respected in the larger 
Canadian society in order to gain sufficient power and prestige 
to effect change in the conditions of blacks. 

In summary, black leadership of the future must be based 


upon the possession of the experise and skills necessary to 
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help blacks function adequately in a highly sophisticated 
urban society. These skills include organizational ability, 
highly developed lobbying techniques, and the ability to 

work co-operatively with both blacks and non-blacks in the 
wider community. They include the ability to identify and 
articulate the problems of the black population, and skill 

to mobilize the various black groups into co-operative action 
against prejudice and discrimination in their many forms in 


Canadian society. 
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B. Recommendations for Action 


The considerations indicated in this Study suggest that 
action is required at two levels in order to mount a more 


effective struggle against racial discrimination in Metropolitan 


Toronto. First, recommendations are required which suggest 
changes to be made by the schools, the mass media, the police, 


and other community services and organizations. Second, 
recommendations are directed toward the black population itself. 


Both types of recommendations emerge primarily from the findings 
of this Study. None are novel or startling, but they present a 
starting point for renewed effort against a major social evil 


presently existing in Canadian society. 


1. Community Institutions 
(a) The Schools 


Few citizens, black or white, are aware of and appreciate 
the immense contributions made by blacks in the development and 
growth of Canada as a nation. It is recommended: 


1. that the school boards of Metropolitan 
Toronto (East York, York, North York, 
Scarborough, and Toronto} give serious 
consideration to correcting a long 
standing gap in the education of all 
children ... that is, the omission of 
the contributions made by blacks to the 
growth and development of Canada. This 
step should be taken in full consultation 
with black scholars and citizens who can 
contribute to the development of teaching 
materials. The contributions of all 
immigrant groups should be included in 
this programme. 
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The increasing numbers of blacks and other racial mino- 
rities entering the school systems of Metropolitan Toronto 
have created a totally new situation for teachers and adminis- 
trators. As a result, there has been some constructive action; 
however, our respondents suggest that much remains to be done. 
Some teachers apparently still engage in discriminatory treat- 
ment — channeling blacks into vocational and other "dead end" 
courses, and assuming that all blacks are "slow learners". 

The following recommendations are directed toward this and 
other problems. It is recommended: 


2h that all school boards in the metro- 

politan area initiate, in consultation 
with black leaders, a programme designed 
to inform teachers of the special pro- 
blems, and the historical and cultural 
backgrounds of black students, particu- 
larly West Indian students. It should 
also take into consideration the diffi- 
culties of the West Indian parent as he 
or she attempts to cope with the problems 
of rearing children in a different social 
climate. 


er that all school boards review their poli- 
cies regarding the hiring of teachers, 
guidance counsellors, social workers, 
psychologists, etc. to ensure that hiring 
practices reflect the ethnic composition 
of the students and neighbourhoods in 
which the schools are located. This may 
mean hiring teachers with special quali- 
fications suited to meeting the needs of 
black and other minority children. These 
individuals may not necessarily possess 
the academic degrees now required for cer- 
tification as professional teachers. 


HUF 


4+. that a concerted effort be made by local 
school boards in Metro Toronto to re- 
eruit black teachers for their schools, 
and promote qualified blacks to positions 
of responsibility, i.e. principals, con- 
sultants, department chairmen, inspectors, 
superintendents, and other administrative 
officials. 


Ds that meaningful teacher exchange programmes 
be established between local school boards 
with schools in the West Indies such as 
the Commonwealth Teacher Exchange Programme. 
This step would enable local teachers to 
learn the racial and cultural backgrounds 
of children who migrate to Canada and to 
Toronto. It would also enable teachers in 
the West Indies to learn the Canadian sys- 
tem, and improve their ability to prepare 
West Indian children and their families who 
are potential migrants for more effective 
adaptation to Toronto schools. 


The improvement of the quality and appropriateness of 
education in Ontario and in Toronto will require action at both 
the provincial and local levels. It is recommended: 


6. that the Ministry of Education authorize a 
follow-up study of bias in textbooks used 
in Ontario Schools. 


The McDiarmid and Pratt Study, published in 
1971 indicated a considerable degree of 
racial stereotyping and other negative 
references to racial minorities. The pro- 
posed study would determine to what extent 
these negative references have been elimi- 
nated from textbooks and replaced with 
materials which accurately portray the con- 
tributions of all groups to the development 
of Canada and of Ontario. 


Te that the Ministry's bursary and assistance 
fund be reviewed with the intent of 


LO 
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proadening and increasing financial 
support to deserving students, in- 
cluding immigrants who may not bene- 
fit from present provisions. The 
welfare assistance programme for 
students without parental support 
should also be reviewed with the view 
to encouraging immigrant children to 
remain in school. 


that the Ministry of Education give 
serious consideration to requiring 
that all prospective teachers take 

one or more courses in human relations 
as a part of teacher education pro- 
grammes. These courses should be deve- 
loped in full consultation with the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission and 
appropriate leaders of black and other 
visible minority groups. 


that the Ministry of Education appoint 

a special committee to work with the 
Ontario Education Communication Authority 
to design and prepare appropriate 
materials, video-tapes, films, slides, 
cassettes, etc. for use in helping 
teachers and children understand and 
appreciate the multi-cultural and multi- 
racial nature of the population of 
Metropolitan Toronto and of Ontario. 


that blacks and other minority group 
children appear in educational books 
and other visual materials. While 

some improvement has been achieved in 
these areas, we are informed that, 

with rare exceptions, few black or 
other minority children are shown in 
these teaching aids. The Ontario Human 
Rights Commission and the Ontario 
Education Communication Authority 
should be consultants in this eandeavour. 


A. 


ll. that the Ministry of Education and 
local school boards publicly declare 
a non-discriminatory policy toward 
the education of all children in the 
schools of this city and province. 
Appropriate practical applications of 
this policy must be clearly spelled 
out and enforced. The recommendations 
indicated above may be considered a 
beginning step in this process. 


(b) Dhe Police 
The image of the police department as viewed by blacks is 
a very negative one. The police are accused of a considerable 
amount of discriminatory treatment of black citizens, including 
harassment and intimidation. Some respondents consider some 
policement to be “out and out racists". It is recommended: 


12. that the police department immediately 
initiate a programme designed to in- 
form officers of the historical and 
cultural achievements of blacks, and 
of the need to understand different 
cultural patterns existing in the 
Toronto population. It is also impor- 
tant that policemen recognize the various 
Lifestyles of immigrant groups and main- 
tain a certain flexibility and discretion 
in their dealings with people of different 
backgrounds. 


13. that the Community Relations Programme of 
the Police Department be re-instituted 
and strengthened as an aid in helping 
young blacks and other youth to cope more 
effectively with the problems of growing 
up in a complex and often confusing 
society. This programme, according to 
the testimony of many individuals and 
groups, has been invaluable and should 
not be sacrificed on the grounds of 
budgetary limitations. 
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14. that the Police Commission and top 
staff, in consultation with the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission and 
members of visible racial minorities, 
initiate a clear policy regarding 
acceptable behaviour by police 
officers in their contacts with all 
citizens and particularly with 
Visible mincrities.« lols policy 
must be unequivocally non-discriminatory, 
and it must be clearly understood that 
infractions will be severely punished. 
The harassment and intimidation of 
blacks and other racial minorities must 
be stopped; this policy must leave no 
doubt of its intent to accomplish this 
goal. 


(c) The Courts 
Courts of law, the institutions formally delegated by 
society as its instrument to deal with alleged law breakers, 
have come under increasing attack in recent years by a variety 
of groups, including the poor and racial minorities. The 
study, Sentencing in Canada, by John Hogarth, clearly documented 
some of the inequalities in sentencing and other forms of 
treatment by Canadian courts. Many of our respondents, black 
and non-black, express serious reservations about the fairness 
of the courts in general and, in particular, their treatment 
of black residents. It is recommended: 
15. that the Attorney-General immediately 
appoint an independent committee of 
interested citizens to examine and make 
recommendations regarding the administ- 
ration of justice in Ontario as,.ivt re- 
lates to blacks and other visible mino- 
rities. A committee of this type should 


include prominent black and non-black 
citizens, representatives of the Law 
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Society, the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association, minority organizations, 
and citizens representing the general 
public. This committee should be 
given all of the powers required for 
the adequate performance of its duties. 


(d) The Ontario Human Rights Commission 


Toronto, because of its focal point as an area of settle- 
ment for increasing numbers of newcomers from abroad, has 
special problems and needs. The large influx of blacks and 
Asians into the city has created unprecedented problems which 
require new and different solutions. The Ontario Human Rights 
Commission has played an important role in dealing with pro- 
blems of discrimination against individuals because of race, 
sex, age, or nationality. In spite of its creditable record, 
however, it now needs new and additional powers. It is 
recommended: 


16. that the Ontario Human Rights Code be 
amended to require that all provincial 
and municipal contracts relating to 
government authorized work by private 
businesses etc., contain a clause pro- 
hibiting discrimination by reason of 
race, creed, sex, national origin, etc. 
Many states in the United States have 
adopted similar laws; Ontario should 
act promptly to end this type of govern- 
ment condoned discrimination. The 
Commission should assume the responsi- 
bility to press for this change. 


17. that the staff of the Commission be ex- 
panded to include full time community 
relations workers who would have the 
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responsibility of working directly 
with black and other ethnic groups on 
a day to day basis in an attempt to 
cope with problems of discrimination 
at the local level. These workers 
should be located in neighbourhoods 
and provide constant liason between 
the Commission and residents! groups. 


18. that the public relations work of the 
Commission be greatly expanded. It 
is still surprising that large numbers 
of individuals and groups are not 
aware of the Commission, or if aware 
of its existence, do not have adequate 
knowledge of its programmes and pur- 
poses. The Chairman and members of 
the Commission should press for a 
greatly expanded budget for this purpose. 


19. that the Commission give consideration 
to the importance of developing a 
Toronto focus due to the problems pre- 
viously identified. The pattern 
followed by several voluntary provincial 
and national agencies might be considered 
--- that is, developing a Toronto branch 
of the provincial agency, with a local 
advisory committee. This committee would 
have the responsibility of identifying 
relevant needs, promoting relationships 
with local voluntary and municipal 
agencies, and interpreting the goals and 
work of the Commission to the general 
population. 


(e) Other Government Organizations 


There is also need for action by the federal, provincial, 
and local governments to examine employment practices within 
their own departments and agencies. There is considerable 


evidence that blacks and other visible minorities either do 
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not receive equal opportunities for emp|.oyment in many govern- 
ment agencies, or, when employed, opportunities for promotion 
are severely restricted. It is recommended: 


20. that the Ontario government and local 
municipalities examine their employ- 
ment practices to determine the degree 
of discrimination within their various 
departments. The Ontario Human Rights 
Commission should be authorized to 
conduct this investigation in the 
Province of Ontario and to recommend 
necessary changes. 


There is some evidence that discrimination in employment 
exists at the federal as well as at provincial and municipal 
levels of government. A federal government study of "Black 
Workers in the Civil Service" indicated that blacks in Nova 
Scotia received systematic discrimination at all levels of em- 
ployment. It is time that the federal government review these 
findings, and investigate to what extent the pattern of exclu- 
sion documented in that Study exists in Ontario and in other 
provinces. It is recommended: 


21. that the federal government examine its 
employment policies related to blacks 
and other visible minorities. This study 
should be conducted by the Public Service 
Commission in co-operation with the 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Depart- 
ment, and should include a study of all 
employment practices in all federal 
departments. 


22. that the federal government should also 
require that all contracts authorizing 
work by private businesses contain a 
clause prohibiting discrimination by 
reason of race, creed, colour, sex, 
national origin, or other non-essential 
factors. The federal government should 
move rapidly to enact human rights legis- 
lation at the national level. 
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Canada Manpower 
Canada Manpower, a federal agency, received strong criti- 
cism from many of our respondents. This department has been 
accused of "filtering blacks into low paying jobs", of sending 
them to jobs "where it is known they will not be hired", and, 
more seriously, of being an organization that "breeds discrimi- 
nation". These are serious charges, some of which are 
supported by evidence from other sources. It is recommended: 
23. that the Department of Manpower and 

Immigration immediately begin a pro- 

cess of reviewing its operational 

procedures in order to ensure that 

blacks and other racial minorities 

are given fair treatment in their 

attempts to find jobs. Among other 

factors, this process should come to 

grips with the conflict between 

meeting the special demands of some 

employers (including the demand that 

no blacks be referred) and the pressure 


on the manpower counsellor to achieve 
a high level of job placement. 


Immigration 

The problems of black immigrants have now become the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in the media. Respondents can 
point to a varied assortment of incidents suggesting that im- 
migrants from some countries receive much better treatment than 
do blacks. The readiness of Canadian Immigration authorities, 
for example, to ease red tape in order to permit refugees from 
Kuropean countries to enter the country stands in sharp con- 
trast to its treatment of blacks in similarscircumstances, “28 


is recommended: 


2. 
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that the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, while debating its Green 
Paper on Immigration, begin a com- 
prehensive examination of the attitudes 
of its officers and their methods of 
handling applications from blacks. 
Immigration policies may, in fact, be 
non-discriminatory; however, the be- 
haviour of local officers is the crucial 
factor according to the perceptions of 
black immigrants. Immigration policies 
must be non-discriminatory at the level 
of the officer at the Airport and other 
points of entry. 


(f) The Media 
The data from this Study clearly point out the strong 


feelings of many respondents regarding the role of the media in 


the development of negative self images by the black population. 


The perpetuation of negative stereotypes of blacks has created 


for some a sense of inferiority. The media should immediately 


take steps to correct this situation. It is recommended: 


25. 


that media owners, publishers, and 
editors consult with members of the 
black community regarding ways of im- 
proving this situation. Changes 

should include expanding the coverage 
of black news, including black achieve- 
ments, the hiring of additional black 
reporters, increased black programming 
on radio and television, and programmes 
produced and edited by black writers 
and technicians. 


(g) Community Service Agencies 


Many black respondents feel that agencies in the community 


are performing fairly adequately, but some specific needs of the 
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black population are not being met. There is a need for 
additional input from the black population. The staffs and 
governing bodies of many of these agencies do not reflect 
the racial composition of their clientele or community. It 
is recommended: 


26. that community service agencies (social 
and recreational services, hospitals 
and other health services, informal edu- 
cational programmes, etc.} re-examine 
the effectiveness of their programmes 
in meeting the needs of black clients. 
This examination, to be done in consul- 
tation with blacks, should include 
attention to staffing, management, and 
appropriateness of services to the 
special needs of blacks. 


27. that hospitals, universities, community 
colleges, social service agencies, and 
other voluntary organizations appoint 
capable blacks and members of other 
visible minorities to the governing 
boards of these organizations. It is 
also recommended that public institutions 
such as the Police Commission, the I.1T.C., 
the various Planning Boards, and other 
municipal and provincial bodies, appoint 
qualified members of minority groups to 
these commissions and boards. 


The majority of respondents in the Study seem to feel 
that the most important way to improve black/white relation- 
ships is to increase understanding and acceptance. Some 
methods for achieving this include a mutual participation in 
community life, open-mindedness, and a greater exposure to 


each others'lifestyles. It is recommended: 
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28. that various community institutions in- 
cluding churches, synagogues and other 
religious institutions, schools, service 
clubs, business and professional 
associations and other similar groups, 
consider specific methods of improving 
inter-group relationships within their 
Own membership and/or employees and also 
in the community at large. The black 
leaders of various community groups 
should assume the responsibility of 
organizing a committee of people from 
diverse backgrounds in order to initiate 
this project. 


2. Recommendations Directed Toward Blacks 

The development of a black organization which will play 
a "watchdog" function is badly needed in Toronto. This volun- 
tary organization could keep a watchful eye and report on all 
aspects of discriminatory treatment of blacks by the police, 
press, radio and television, employers, governmental agencies, 
immigration officials, and other organizations, public or 
voluntary. If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, then 
blacks must be eternally vigilant. To some extent the black 
press has played this role ... so has the National Black 
Coalition, and other black organizations. But a more specific 
thrust is needed ... one which focuses singlemindedly and con- 
sistently upon the exposure of discriminatory attitudes and 
practices. It is recommended: 

29. that representatives of the various 

black groups in Metropolitan Toronto 


meet to develop an organization 
which could take on the responsibility 
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for monitoring, publicizing, and demanding 
action when discriminatory practices 

are identified in the city. A group of 
this type could be extremely useful in 
working in co-operation with the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission in documenting 

and dealing with discrimination. 


Throughout this Study, we have used the term "black 
population" because evidence suggests that the term "black 
community" does not adequately describe the existing situation. 
Many of our respondents have been quite critical of the 
antagonisms and suspicions occurring between the various sub- 
groups - Jamaicans, Trinidadians, Americans, Africans, 
Canadians, etc. In view of this situation the question must 
be asked: "Can the black population continue to afford the 
luxury of divisiveness and its accompanying weakness?" 

Opviously, the time has arrived for this issue to be 
faced squarely and a renewed attempt made to develop a sense 
of community from these various factions. 

Perhaps the recent upsurge in violent attacks upon 
placks will bring an increased awareness of the fact that 
racists do not discriminate on the basis of place of birth, 
level of education, or any consideration other than the mere 
fact of one's blackness. It is recommended: 

30. that representatives of various groups 

in the black population meet together 
in a renewed attempt to deal with intra- 


group prejudice and antagonisms which 
have been documented in this Study. 
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A persistent theme emerging from this Study is that of 
the need for blacks to participate fully in the economic, 
social, political, and educational aspects of community life. 
Io some extent blacks are prepared to accept these oppor- 
tunities when they are available; in other situations, they 
may not have the necessary interest, skill, and experience. 
It is important that black organizations be strengthened so 
that they can provide this choice of experience to black 
participants. It is recommended: 

31. that the leadership of black organi- 

zations assess the ability and 
potentiality of the organizations to 
provide opportunities for black youth 
and adults to learn organizational 

and managerial skills. The develop- 
ment of strong black organizations may 
be considered as one step in preparing 
increasing numbers of blacks for full 


participation in the community as a 
whole. 


One of the most pressing problems faced by black organi- 
sations is the lack of adequate financial support. In general, 
blacks do not contribute adequate funds required to build and 

sustain strong viable community organizations and programmes. 
_ the Canadian government is committed to a multi- 
cultural society. It contributes considerable sums of money 

to organizations involved in operating multi-cultural programmes. 
Black organizations must develop the skills and expertise re- 
quired to write briefs, to lobby, and to engage in other 


activities necessary to obtaining funds. It is recommended: 


32. «that black’ organizarrons consiuer™ joLding 
together to seek ways of securing govern- 
ment grants for the support of programmes 
designed to educate children and the 
adult population about black history, 
culture, and ideals. The experiences of 
some other groups could be tapped for 
this purpose. 

In addition, in order to avoid total de- 
pendence upon government funding, black 
organizations should join together to 
set up workshops for the purpose of 
teaching fund raising skills. Some 
larger organizations, such as the United 
Way, might offer their expertise to this 
end. 


Both black and non-black respondents express a great deal 
of awareness of discrimination experienced by Canadian Indians 
and other visible minorities. This knowledge could possibly 
form the basis for co-operation between blacks and other mino- 
rities in a mutual effort to end discrimination and prejudice. 
It is recommended: 

33. that black leaders explore the possibility 

of joining with leaders of the Canadian 
Indian and Asian populations in an attempt 
to. form a coalition for conducting a joint 


struggle against discrimination in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Earlier in this Report, it was noted that few blacks are 
employed at upper levels of local, provincial and federal 
organizations and agencies. Neither are they found in more 


than token numbers in private industry and business. Black 
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leadership has been accused of being largely self-centred, 
and not using its influence to help other blacks secure more 
important positions. While ability is important, it is 
still largely true that many of those who attain higher level 
positions require the support of important and influential 
individuals. Successful blacks must end their isolation from 
the rest of the population and become personally involved in 
helping younger blacks who may be well trained but who, never- 
theless, cannot secure employment in accordance with their 
education and ability. It is recommended: 
34. that black professional men and women, 

leaders in business and industry, etc. 

come together to plan ways of encouraging 

and supporting young blacks in their 

efforts to secure positions for which 


they are well qualified, but restricted 
because of race and colour. 


3. A Final Word 


This Study documents the existence of a considerable 
amount of discrimination in Metropolitan Toronto. However, 
it also emphasizes that there is a surprising degree of 
satisfaction with the relationships between blacks and the 
majority white population. Youth respondents are somewhat 
less positive than adults in their attitudes towards relation- 
ships between blacks and other racial groups; on the other 
hand, they express a more optimistic view to the future. 

The major outstanding problem, then, is discrimination 


but the opportunity exists for a major assault upon this 
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plot if the black populatd@on.can be’ aroused to action. From 
all indications, many white individuals and groups stand 
ready to help. However, the black population should keep in 
mind the fact that freedom and liberty are rarely given; 
they must be won. 

The current attacks upon blacks must not lead to apathy 
and disillusionment. Rather they must encourage a renewed 
determination on the’ part of ‘the black population to resist, 
and- together with others who believe in the ideals of freedom 
and justice, mount a sustained struggle against prejudice and 
discrimination°in all of their many forms. ‘The question is 
will black leadership rise to the occasion. | 

Finally, itvis essential thatvif anything is to be 
accomplished. to improves téelesthasieneialaasavaved inothis 
Report, the black leadership of the various groups must be 
willing to submerge their differences in the interest.of.com- 
batting: problems affecting: all blackss° The preceding recom- 
mendations are likely ‘to remain°-merely recommendations in 
the absence’ of an organized effort to see. that they are im- 
plemented by the voluntary and public ‘groups tovwhich they 
are addressed. 

The author of this Report is personally committed to 
joining with others in an active attempt to’ensure that this 
Report is not shelved-and forgotten. Hopefully others, blacks 
and non-blacks alike, will join in a concerted effort directed 


toward the implementation of these recommendations. 
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APPENDIX A 


C O.P.yv 


TORONTO 
THERE'S BEEN SOME CHANGES MADE 


And You Weren't Asked 


With increasing frequency the Western Guard Party has been receiving 
complaints from irate White Canadians fed up with the deterioration 
of their neighbourhood environment thanks to the Afro-Asian invasion. 
Predictably, third world immigrants quickly modify their environment 
to conform to the unsanitary, unsightly conditions left behind. 


Predominantly affected by the present shockwave are White apartment 
dwellers where 200,000 Afro-Asians concentrate. In a few short years 
White Canadians have had their environment and quality of life dras- 
tically altered for the worse. In no cases were White Canadians even 
consulted as to their views on this radical alteration of their en- 
vironment. To monitor the racial-cultural shock we have dispatched 
reporters to do a survey of Toronto's apartment complexes and fast- 
developing high rise ghettos. 


As its racial complexion grows steadily darker, an apartment building 
goes through some familiar stages. The physical condition inside 

takes on a ramshackle appearance; garbage is strewn in the "curried" 
halls; elevators, walls, broadlooms are defaced and burned where appli- 
cable; cockroaches and other pests abound in the uncleanliness; plumb- 
ing is regularly rendered inoperative through sewage backups as some 
employ toilets as garbage disposals. (Having never seen a toilet back 
home they are illiterate as to its proper use.) Furthermore break ins, 
muggings and rapes increase drastically, urine-contaminated swimming 
pools and smashed sauna baths abound; blaring African "music" at all 
hours makes peace and quiet an impossibility; underground parking 
garages are unsafe at any hour as assaults, rapes and vandalism sky- 
rocket. To further insult White Canadians the Metro Police Department 
sends in "community relations officers" at $15,000 a year to peddle 
guilt and condescending "tolerance" to the Whites and "human dignity" 
to the negroids. Feeling like foreigners in their own city, disgust- 
ed Whites seeking a decent environment to live in, often move out as 
soon as the lease expires. The slack is taken up by negroids as phys- 
ically and racially the apartment becomes blacker and blacker. 


Many of the apartments Afro-Asians have rendered uninhabitable for 
most Whites are in Toronto's Parkdale area, particularly along Jameson 
Ave. Other interracial dumps are concentrated in the areas of Vaughan 
Rd. and St. Clair, Eglinton and Marlee, Broadview and Cosburn, Bloor and 
Rusholme, and the recently fuMigated St. Jamestown which encourages 
"swingers" to move in "just for the fun of it." Due to zoning consid- 
erations, apartment complexes are widely scattered and consequently so 
is the negroid population. Afro-Asian pockets develop in widely isol- 
ated areas such as Eglington-Kennedy and in Bay Mills way out in 
Agincourt where negroid immigrants are moving into brand new apart-— 
ments en masse. 


A typical though pathologically pitiful situation is revealed in a 
White woman's desperate complaints to WGP researchers in Parkdale's 


West Lodge apartments. "When we moved in six years ago there were only 
two black families in the entire building," she claimed. "Now we are 
one of only two Whites left on our floor. The place looks like Harlem. 
We'll just have to go through the expense of moving. I know I may 
sound prejudiced but I will say it again, it is the truth; these 
blacks just don't care, they just don't take care of the place, they 
just let it run down." This sad commentary is heard over and over 

from exasperated Whites. 


Masochistic liberal brainwashing has put this guilt-ridden White 
woman on the defensive, having convinced her that her instinctual 
common sense and ordinary powers o- observation and analysis 
constitute "prejudice". Similar liberal brainwashing via the boob- 
tube, newspapers and race-traitor politicians have disarmed the vast 
majority of White Canadians who, though enraged as their new neigh- 
bours, will twist themselves into spineless jellyfish to avoid 
life's worst fate,=— to be called prejudiced or bigoted. 


Admittedly the White race has a small minority of irresponsible, lazy, 
shiftless types who will also run down and vandalize apartments. How- 
ever, Afro-Asian immigrants to Canada represent the higher strata of 
their respective races, those with enough ambition to leave home and 
with enough money to buy a plane ticket. Aside from all considerat- 
ions of irrepairable damage to the White Canadian racial stock, the 
point is that even this cream of the crop of Afro-Asia is totally 
incapable of living at the level of traditional European-Canadian 
community Standards. How would you like their lower class to come 

Up, Whitey. 


As in the United States, those too poor or too old are the ones that 
must suffer from enforced housing integration with the negro. Subsi- 
dized housing projects run by the Ontario Housing Corporation are 
fast filling up with negroes. Although they represent only 10% of 
Toronto's population, negroids often comprise from 25 to 50% of the 
population of subsidized housing units. These new "preferred" 
negroid immigrants directly displace life-long, tax-paying White 
Canadians whose need for rental assistance must now wait until 
imported negroes have been subsidized and molly-coddled to the 
Satisfaction of the leaders of the "black community". 


While the inundation of Afro-Asians into subsidized housing contin- 

ues, the Ontario Housing Corporation now has a waiting list of 12,000 
White Canadian senior citizens. The plight of the White senior citiz- 

en is indeed a shameful one, one that disgraces the spineless White 
population. Having been a law-abiding citizen, an honest worker, a loy- 
al taxpayer, having "fought for King, and Country, so that the Empire 
might endure" (at least that's how the WWI plaque in the old City Hall 
puts it) the senior citizen now looks to his people, his government 

for help. And now he finds he has to join the back ofthe lineup. 


Even if the senior citizen does get in an Ontario Housing building, 
his troubles may only be beginning. In their mania to make "nice in- 
tegratin' folks" out of our negroes, the OHC has indiscriminately 
placed senior citizens' buildings alongside buildings inundated with 
negroes. If you can't afford to go to Nassau on your pension cheque, 
the Canadian government has done you a favor. They have brought Nas- 
Sau to you, minus the beaches and the gambling casinos. However, if 
you Still like to gamble, you can do so. You can gamble with your 
life by walking around your building after dark. 


Two such situations where senior citizens' apartments lie adjacent 
to negro-filled ones are at 220 Oak St. and 91 Augusta St. The lat- 
ter is located beside the Alexandra Park Development. This entire 
area, heavily represented by negroes, has the distinction of being 
Toronto's first no-go area; especially the virtually all-black sec- 
tion known as Vanauley Walk. Nobody in their right minds takes a 
shortcut through there at night. Cab drivers absolutely refuse to 
pick up fares there. In the Ontario Housing buildings racemixing 
has reached epidemic proportions. 


To conclude, how can Torontonians speak of "love" for their city 

when they calmly watch it go to the dogs via the Afro-Asian influx? 
Meanwhile, Canada has a housing shortage, an unemployment problem 

and Toronto has an overcrowded public transit system. The race-trait-— 
or politicians' cure is more Afro-Asian immigration. 


Only the Western Guard Party has a sense of racial mission, proven 
guts and determined leadership to solve this problem. 

So, White people, if you are too intimidated to take an open stand, 
you can at least support your race by voting for the WGP candidate 
in your riding in the Toronto Municipal Election this December. 


Help us now: Send your support to: WGP, Box 193,Stn J, Toronto M4J 4yY1 
or phone 466-3446. (White Power Message: 961-6666.) 
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APPENDIX B 


Interview Schedule - Attitudes Re Discrimination in Toronto's Black Society 


a 


Questionnaire 


Name and Code Letter of Interviewer 


Number of Respondent: 


1. Address: BAC: 
2. Age: : : 
5. Sex: M F 4. Marital Status: 

0 - Less than 20 0 - Married 

} - 20-29 1 - Single 

2 - 30-39 2 - Sep/Div/Widowed 

3 - 40-49 

4 - 50-59 

S - 60 or over 5. Children in Family Yes No 


Number of children 
Ages of children 


6. Type of accommodation 


0 - Single family 3 - Apt. High Rise 
1 - Duplex 4 - Townhouse 
2 - Apt. Low Rise Bail DF) 3 

7. Occupation 


7b. Now I would like to ask, approximately, what was your total household income 
during the last 12 months? It is not necessary to give the exact amount - just 
tell me the range in which your income falls. 


(INTERVIEWER: Read list) 

- under $3,000 

- $3,000 - $5,999 

- $6,000 - $8,999 

- $9,000 - $11,999 

- $12,000 - $14,999 
- $15,000 - and over 
- N/A 


Onn FF WN NH KF CO 


oo 


8b. 


10. 


Pi. 


11b. 


Achievement Level in School or University 


- Less than Grade 6 
- Grade 6 - 9 
- Grade 10 - 12 


- Grade 13 or Commmity College 

One or two years University 

~ BoA. Degree 

- M.A. Degree or other advanced degree 
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- Other educational training 


Place of most recent educational experience _ 


Birthplace 
0 - Canada 


1 - United States 


2 - West Indies Province 
3 - Africa 
4 - Other 


(If you were not born in Canada) flow many years have you lived in Canada? 
10b. in Toronto? 


10c. Why did you decide to come to Canada? 


Toronto? 


10d. How long have you lived at your present address? 


(If you were not born in Canada) Are you planning to remain in Canada or do you 
have plans to return to live in your homeland within the next 5 years? 


0 - remain in Canada 


1 - will retur to home country 


Do you feel that the majority of Black immigrants to Canada plan to remain here 
or do they see living in Canada as a short term situation prior to returning 
their homeland? 


0 - majority plan to stay in Canada 


1 - majority plan to return to homeland 


iz. 


13. 


14. 


45; 


4, 


If you had the opportunity to live here or in the United States which would you 
prefer and why? 


0 - Canada 
1 - United States ee 
2 - N.O. 


In general, how do you feel about the area of the city in which you live? 
0 - Like it very much 
1 - Like 
2 - Neutral 
3 - Dislike 
4 - Dislike very much 
5 - No opinion 


13b. Please indicate why you feel the way you do about the neighbourhood. 


There is some evidence that slacks, like many ollicr new immigrants, are concentratin 
IT Black 


in certain areas of the city. Some people feur this trend may lead to a Cc 
ghettos as found in American cities. Are you worried about this possibility? 


Yes No Uncertain 


— ee 


14b. Please indicate why you feel as you do in this situation. 


Membership in Voluntary Organizations 


Do you belong to any of the following types of voluntary organizations? 


0 - Churches or other religious groups Yes No 
1 - Social or recreational organizations Yes No 
2 - Ratepayers' or lTenunts' organizations Yes No 
3 - Labour unions Yes No 
4 - Business or Professional associations Yes No 
S - Social/Political organizations e.g. U.N.I.A. Yes No 
6 - Other (sp) Yes No 


15b. Which one of these »roups is most important to you? 


ae 


15c. How frequently do you attend meetings and participate in this organization? 
0 - Regularly 
1 - Less Regularly 
2 - Occasionally 
3 - Not at all 


[. General Questions and Personal Experience 


16. In this interview we are looking at attitudes regarding discrimination in Toronto 
society. To what extent do you feel that discrimination exists against Blacks in 
Toronto? Let's look at housing, jobs, social agencies, medical services, and 


commercial establishments (including stores, banks, and mortgage companies. 


Housing Social Hospitals and | Commercial 
Agencies other medical Agencies 
services 


A great deal 


Some 


Very little 


None 


N/A 


17. I£ you were to describe the discrimination in general, would you characterize it as - 


mostly overt mostly subtle (other description) 


\8. While living in Toronto have you ever experienced what you considered to be an act 
of discrimination based upon your colour? 


(NOTE TO INTERVIEWER: If No proceed to question 25.) 


Yes No Unsure 


19, 


If yes what did you experience this discrimination in reference to? 
(INTERVIEWER: Allow Respondent to answer. Use list only as prompter. After 
Respondent answers, circle appropriate category. Circle as many as apply.) 

- Housing - in renting and buying 

- Neighbourhood - relationships with neighbours; shops, services, etc. 

- Employment - at work and in placement agencies (e.g. Manpower) 

- Schools or educational programmes - in situations involving self or family 


Religious institutions 
- Hospitals and other services - e.g. telephone company 


Police 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 - Recreational activities 
5 

6 

7 

8 - Other (sp) 


(INTERVIEWER: Note code number here in reference to Question 19) 7. 


20. Please explain the nature of the experience. Give a brief description of the 
situation indicating the place, circumstances, etc. 


ee a eT 
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20 b. (If the experience involved a refusal of permission.) What was the reason given 
to you for your being refused? 


ee ee 


a 


21. How did you react to the instance of discrimination described above? 


22. What action, if any, did you take in response to your feeling that you had been dis- 
Ccriminated against? (for example, did you report the incident?) 


0 - report the incident to a relative or friend 

1 - report the incieent to police 

- file a complaint to the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
- consult with lawyer 

- other (sp) 
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- no action taken 


23. If the action taken included a report to the police, consultation with a lawyer, or a 
complaint to the Human Rights Commission, what happened as a result of your complaint? 


23b. To what degree were you satisfied with the result of your action? 
0 - Very satisfied 
1 - Some degree of satisfaction 
2 - Neutral 
3 - Somewhat dissatisfied 
4 - Very dissatisfied 
Elaborate, if necessary 


24. If no action was taken, why did you make this decision? 


a 


ia 


26. 


27. 


28. 


hk 


DISCRIMINATORY SITUATIONS WITH REFERENCE TO OTHER PEOPLE 
a een ene ee EEE 


Have you heard about specific instances of alleged discrimination involving 
friends or relatives in Toronto during the last three years? 


Yes No Uncertain 


If yes, in what area of commmity life did this instance of discrimination occur? 


- Hous ing 
- Neighbourhood 

- Employment 

- Schools or educational programmes 

Recreational activities 

~ Religious institutions 

- Hospitals and other services - e.g. telephone company 
- Police (encounter with) 

- Other (sp) 


CO SFO. Ut Lig Be et 
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Please describe briefly the situation, indicating the place, Circumstances, and 
reactions to the incident. 


nee 


— — senses 


What did you tec! about the situation? a. 


iit. 


rane 


30. 


lis 


Yi 


LET'S LOOK AT SOME QUESTIONS AROUND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Some critics state that many teachers discourage Black students from entering 
certain educational areas - for example, University courses? How do you feel about this 
Agree Do not agree No opinion 


29b. Please elaborate 


Research studies have indicated that some reading material in Ontario schools 
contains discriminatory references to Blacks and other racial minorities. Are you 
or your children aware of any of these references in the reading matter, etc., 
available in the schools? 


Yes No Uncertain 


Explain 


Some teachers feel that many Black students tend to have a negative attitude towards 
school. Do you agree with this feeling? 
Yes No Uncertain 


31b. Explain why you feel as you do. 


What is your attitude regarding the opportunities for Black youth to get jobs 


following graduation from 


IV. 
aah 


34. 


ao. 


10. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
During the next five years, in what areas do you feel that most Black Students should 


prepare themselves for employment? 


(INTERVIEWER: Allow respondent to answer freely. Do not read list. Circle 
appropriate categories). 


0 - Proprietor/managerial business management, etc. 
- Professional/technical medicine, law, etc. 

= Clerical 

- Sales 

- Service/recreation 

Transport/commmi ation 

- Craftsman/production 

- Other (sp) 
- No answer 
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JOB SITUATIONS 


Some observers feel that many Blacks do not apply for jobs in some businesses and 
industries because they fear that they will not be hired. Have you ever wanted 
to apply for a job in business, industry or any other area but did not apply because 


of fear of being discriminated against? 
Yes No 
34b. If yes, what type of job was it 


and in what type pf business or industry? (Name) 


34c. Why did you not apply? 


As a resident of Toronto, do you feel that you have ever been denied opportunities 
for promotions to higher positions because of your colour? 


Yes No Uncertain 


35b. If yes, please describe the incident 


36. 


Sf. 


38. 


ie 


TREATMENT BY THE POLICE AND COURTS 


The Toronto Police Force has been widely acclaimed as one of the finest in North 
America. It has also been said that it is efficient and fair in dealing with 
Blacks and other ethnic groups. Do you agree with this assessment? 


ives No No opinion 


36a. Please describe briefly your attitude toward the behaviour of the police in 
dealing with the Black population. 


36b. Have you ever actually witnessed this type of behaviour? 
¥es No 


36c. If yes, please give an example. 


In view of the general attitude toward police as stated above, what is your 
attitude toward the Black police in Metro Toronto? 


How do you feel about the way arrested people are treated by the courts in Toronto 


in general? 
Non-Black Black People 


3. = Bad 


9 - No opinion 


Ae. 


VI. MEDIA 


39. In general, what role do you see the printed media, (newspapers, etc.) playing in 
building (or destroying) better relations between the black and white commmities? 


39b. What role do you see Black publications (e.g. Contrast, Islander, Spear) as 
playing in this process? 


40. What role do you see television playing in building (or destroying) better relations 
between the Black and White commmities? 


VII. COMMUNITY SERVICES 


41. What do you see as the purpose of the Ontario Human Rights Commission in the Black 


community? 


42. From your point of view, to what extent have human rights organizations been 
concerned about the treatment of Black citizens? 


Q - very much concerned 
1 - somewhat concerned 
2 - neutral 
3 - a lack of concern has been shown 
43. Some observers have indicated that many Blacks will not make use of the services of 


agencies and organizations serving the entire commmity... for example, social and 
recreational crganizations, etc. Do you believe that Blacks should make use of the 


existing social and recreational programmes in the community, or should Blacks develop 


their own social, cultural and recreational services’ 
In general, Blacks should 0 - use existing services available in the commmity 
1 - develop services for Blacks only 


2 ~ have a choice of using Black only or general 
community services 
43b. (If Respondent answers with 1 or 2) In wich areas would you develop services 
for Blacks only? 


——— = _— —— -. 


Vil. 


44, 


4S. 


46, 


47. 


53; 
ATTITUDES 


Do you feel that the amount of discrimination against Blacks in Toronto has 
increased, decreased or has remained about the same during the last three years? 


Let's examine the areas of housing, jobs, commmity services and commercial-agencies. 


Housing Community Commercial 
ss Services Agencies 


Increased 


Decreased 


Same 


The Black population is increasing rapidly in Toronto. What is your feeling about 
the continuing numbers of Black inmigrants arriving in our city? 


0 - favour it 
- do not favour it 


- favour it with some reservations 


WN MN Fe 


- no opinion 


In view of your attitudes expressed above, please indicate your reasons for favouring 
or not favouring increasing numbers of Black immigrants coming to Toronto. 


a i eT Se 
SSS SS ee ee ee eee 


a ne Ng eee es NS ee A 
Sa Oe ee Se 
In general, how satisfied are you with the way Black citizens get along with their 
white fellow citizens in Toronto? 

0 - very well satisfied 

1 - satisfied 

2 - neutral 

3 - dissatisfied 

4 


- very dissatisfied 


48. 


49. 


50. 


IX. 
Sl. 


14. 


What is your attitude towards social relationships between Blacks and Whites 


in the following areas? 
. Adoption of 
neg range.) raaideee 


Approve 


Disapprove 


No opinion 


Have you ever been in a situation in which either Black or White individuals 
disapprove of your association or relationship with a White person? 


Yes No Uncertain 


49b. If yes, please describe. 


49c. How many times would you say this type of situation has occurred within the 
last year? 


——————eee er eee 


What suggesticns would you make for improving relations between Blacks and other 
Canadians living in Toronto? 


———————— 
Speer eee epee 
Se 
ede ee ee ee 


THE BLACK CULTURE 


Most ethnic groups are making strong attempts to maintain many of their old 
country's cultural values. Do you feel that it is desirable for black immigrants _ 
to attempt to maintain their former attitudes, behaviours and ways of life once 
they arrive in Toronto? 


Yes No Uncertain 


Comment briefly. 
——S ee ee ee ee eS 
SS eS RS ee ee ae eee eS 


nee 


5% 


34. 


Sos 


56. 


a 


In general, to what extent are black people in Toronto aware of and interested in 
their culture and history? 


0 - A great deal 
T - Some 

20>" Veny Tittle 
Soc Not. ateakt 


Comment briefly. 


To what extent do you feel that the general commmity accepts specific aspects of 
Black culture, for example - music, dance, food, dress, hair styles. 


Entertainment Appearance: 
Music §& Dance Dress §& Hairstyles 


Accepts 
Neutral 


Do not accept 


No opinion 


ae 


REFERENCES TO OTHER GROUPS 


In Toronto there are groups of Black people who have come from various places 
outside the city - the West Indies, the United States, Nova Scotia, Africa, Etc. 
Are you aware of any instances of prejudice between any of these groups? 


Yes No No opinion 


If yes, how do you feel about these occurrences? 


In addition to Blacks, there are a number of other visible racial groups living 
in Toronto... e.g., East Indian, Canadian Indians, Chinese, Philippino, etc. Do 
you feel that members of these groups experience discrimination in Toronto? 


Yes No Uncertain 


16. 


S6b. If yes, which of these groups do you feel experiences the greatest 
amount of discrimination? 


0 - Canadian Indian 
1 - East Indian 

2 - Chinese 

3 - Philippino 

4 


- Other (sp) 


57. How would you compare the amount of discrimination experienced by this group as 
compared with Blacks? 


0 - much less (than Blacks) 

1 - somewhat less (than Blacks) 

2 - about the same (as Blacks) 

3 - somewhat more (than Blacks) 

4 - much more (than Blacks) 

58. Have you personally ever experienced any incidents of prejudice or discrimination 
by individuals of other racial groups in Toronto? 
Yes No 


s8b. If yes, describe briefly. 


59. In general, what is your feeling about the relations between Blacks and other 
visible racial groups in Toronto? 


0 - Very good 
1 - Good 

2 - Neutral 

3 - Fairly bad 
4 - Very bad 


i a gs 


This conpletes the questionnaire but we would like to know whether or not there are any 
other arees of discussion which you might like to comment upon. 


If you can give us the names and addresses of other friends and acquaintances whom you 


would like to see interviewed we would appreciate it. 


General imp ressions and/or corments on the interview 


18. 


a Hi aa we 
py. hie 
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